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THE OSMER AEROLITE. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 
IN Stx CHAPTERS.—CHAP. ITI. 


A Surprise. 





Tom was disturbed and frightened at what 
Silas had said. Having three desperate men, | 
with guns, searching for him, 
was not an agreeable thought. 
He knew that if he was sup- 
posed to be a United States de- 
tective by these illicit distillers 
of whiskey, of whose reckless 
character be had often heard, 
what Silas had said of their pur- 
pose must be true. 

“What’s to be done?” he 
asked. 

“Nothin’ at all,” said Silas, 
“except to wait till they git fur- 
der off, and then cut straight 
across their track, and git down 
the mountain as soon as yer 
can.” 

“But that won’t suit me at all. 
I came here to look for that 
aerolite, and I want to find it. If 
I see these men, I'll explain to 
them what I’m after, and that I 
don’t intend to interfere with 
them.” 

“They are not goin’ to give you 
a chance to say anything to’em,” 
said Silas, “if they can help it. 
If they can git a sight of you, 
they’re just as like as not to put 
a ball through your head, and 
nobody’d know who done it. 
These chaps go into the middle 
of the wild woods and set up their stills, and they 
don’t want no strangers round.” 

“Certainly they’d give a mana chance to ex- 
plain his business,” said Tom. 

“They might give it to some men, who’d be out 
huntin’ or fishin’, but not to a city chap like you, 
who has come here a purpose to go up this moun- 
tain, with nothin’ better to say for yourself than 
that you are after a shootin’ star. That little ras- 
cal of a Billy Vanders has heard all you had to 
say, and has come up here and told ’em. The 
thing for you to do is to git out of this as quick 
as you can.” 

Tom was unwilling to leave the mountain, but 
the old man was obstinate. There did not seem to be 
anything else to do but to follow him. He half 
determined at first to stay and look for the aero- 
lite himself, but on a second thought he saw that 
this would be rash and foolish. He would proba- 
bly lose himself in this unknown forest, and the 

danger from the moonshiners would be much 
greater if he were alone. 

“What are you going to do about the other 
party ?” he asked of Silas. ‘Don’t you intend to 
warn them of their danger ?” 


men, armed with guns, suddenly rushed out from | 
among the trees, while a smaller man kept him- | I’ve had a man standing over me with a gun, and | gether, the two sprang upon Jake, whose back for 


| 


“Hold up!” cried one of the newcomers, | 


each of them levelled a gun at a member of the | time you'll stay at home, and attend to your own 
other party. 


Mr. Madison Webb, Jim Poole and the pedler | 


who was the least startled of the three. | 


“Never you mind what’s the matter,” said one 
of the others. ““Where’s that fellow from the city, 
who came up here with you ?” 

“What do you want with him ?” asked the ped- 
ler, who immediately suspected that these were 
moonshiners. “He’s not doing any harm. He 
came up here to look for a fallen meteor, and we 
came to help him. He’s all right.” 

“That’s what he came for, is it?” asked one 
of the others, derisively. ‘Well, we'll show it to 
him. Where is he?” 

“He isn’t with us at all!” cried Mr. Madison 
Webb. “Wecame up this way, and he and old 
Silas Plum kept off to the right. You'll probably 
find him if you go in that direction.” 

Mr. Webb was in a state of great excitement. 
The thought of the long-hoarded store of money 





“They’re too fur away fur that,” said the old 
man, still doggedly pursuing his way, “and them 
fellers won’t trouble ’em if they do find ’em. Billy 
Vanders knows ’em, and they can give a good 
account of themselves.” 

Down the mountain they went, Tom making all 
the way some better plan for another ascent. 

Jim Poole, the rattlesnake man, with the ped- 
ler and Mr. Madison Webb, kept steadily on their 
way, looking for signs of the meteor. They walked 
some distance from each other, carefully scanning 
the ground and the trees, but they arrived at the 
top without finding the object of their search. 

‘Do you know somethin’?” exclaimed Jim 
Poole, as he looked about him. “It’s jus’ like 
that old Silas Plum to send us off on a wrong 
track; but he can’t play no tricks on us. He 
oughter be up here by this time, if he aint found 
nothin’. What we’ve got to do is to find him. 
Hello-o-o!” and he gave a prolonged yell which 
could have been heard a mile away. 

“Do you think he’ll answer?” said Madison 
Webb, anxiously. 

“We'll give him a chance, anyway,” said Jim 
Poole. “That young feller looked honest. P’raps 


he’ll sing out,” and the rattlesnake man gave an- | 


other prolonged yell. 
After a second or two these calls were an- 


Swered, but not by Silas Plum or Tom. Three | much vexed. 


he had about him made him fairly shiver. He 
had supposed it was as safe to walk in these woods 
|as in the streets of Galton, but now he did not 
know how soon he might be searched and robbed 
by these desperate-looking men. 

“Jake,” said the man who appeared to be the 
leader, ‘“‘you stay here and keep an eye on these 
three chaps. Don’t let ’em move till we come 
back. We'll go and look for that gentleman from 
the city.” 

Whereupon they left, and Jake, with his gun, 
stood guard over the three aerolite-hunters. 

“Will they injure that young man?” asked the 
pedler, much concerned. ‘He didn’t come to in- 
terfere with any of you people.” 

“T don’t know that they’ll hurt him, if he speaks 
fair,” said Jake. “But they’ll send him down the 
mountain a good sight quicker than he come up; 
and when they come back, we’ll have a talk with 
you fellers. We don’t want no strangers brung up 
here arter shootin’ stars, nor nothin’ else. Ye may 
sit down on that log if ye like, but don’t none of 
ye try to git away, for if ye do, I’ll put a load of 
shot inter ye.” 

The three men seated themselves on the trunk 
of a fallen tree which had been pointed out to 
them, while their guard took his stand in front of 
them, his gun in his hands. The pedler was very 











“This is the first time in my life,” said he, ‘that | and the glance which accompanied it, and, to- 


self concealed a little behind them. | I don’t like it.” 


“Well, then,” said Jake, with a grin, “the next 





business.” 


“T’ve quite as much right here as anybody else,” 


turned round, and stopped as promptly as could | stoutly replied the pedler. | 
possibly be desired. 
“What’s the matter?’ exclaimed the pedler, | young man, don’t p’int that gun this way. I don’t | fire. 


“That’s so!’ said Jim Poole. ‘And look here, 


imind lookin’ squar’ at a rattlesnake, fur I know 





jus’ how fur it kin strike, but I don’t like lookin’ 
inter a double-barrelled gun.” 

Jake grinned, and changed the position of his 
gun a little, but a very little. He seemed to think 
it good fun to frighten his prisoners. 

“Now I don’t mind it at all,” said Mr. Madison 
Webb, uneasily twisting himself upon the fallen 
tree. “I’m glad to rest a little, and I am sure 
these good people will do us no harm. I think it 
is very pleasant here.” 

He was anxious to keep on good terms with his 
captors. If they should consider their prisoners 
unruly, and should search them for arms, or any- 
thing else, the consequences might be dreadful. 
“Glad ye like it,” said Jake. 

Billy Vanders, who all this time had been con- 
cealed behind some undergrowth not far away, 
now thought that he might as well go home. He 
had warned the distillers of the supposed danger, 
and there was nothing more for him to do. 

Besides, he wished very much to get back to 
Osmer before any of the aerolite party returned. 
He did not want it known that he had been up 
the mountain. But in trying to slip away quietly, 
he tripped and fell. 

Hearing this noise behind him, Jake instinctive- 
ly turned his head, and caught a glimpse of the 
departing Billy, who had quickly risen to his feet. 
Jim Poole and the pedler also glanced in that di- 
rection, but from their position they could not see 
the little spy. 

When they settled themselves again, and Jake 
had resumed his former position, the three were 
struck with amazement. Mr. Madison Webb had 
disappeared. 

With an exclamation of rage, Jake glared 
around. Where could the little fraud, who said he 
liked it, have gone so suddenly ? Not far behind 
the fallen tree was a thick growth of underbrush, 
but it seemed impossible that any one could have 
reached that in so brief a time. Imagining that 
the little man had concealed himself behind the 
upturned roots of the tree, Jake made a dash in 
that direction. 

At this moment the pedler touched Jim Poole 








on the knee. The latter understood the touch, 


the moment was turned towards them. 

The strong arms of the rattlesnake man were 
thrown around him, while the pedler wrenched 
the gun from his hands. The latter stepped back, 
and cocking the gun, raised it towards the as- 
tounded Jake, whom Jim Poole now released. 

“Look here!” cried Jake, turning pale, ‘don’t 

I didn’t shoot at you.” 
“No, but you would have shot us if we had 
given you a chance,” said the 
pedler. ‘You're a pretty guard, 
aint you? You'd better stick to 
your still after this. Now, I'll 
give you just half a minute to 
get out of sight. Travel!” 

Jake did not stop to talk about 
the matter. The pedler looked 
very determined, and the gun, 
which Jake knew contained two 
heavy loads, was cocked and 
pointed directly at him. He 
turned and hurried away at his 
best speed. 

“Now, then,” said Jim Poole, 
picking up his bag and hammer, 
“let’s us git down out of this 
mountain.” 

“We're not going away to leave 
Mr. Madison Webb,” said the 
pedler. “If those men come back 
and find him, they’ kill him.” 

“What a fool he was,” said the 
rattlesnake man, ‘to come up 
here with his high hat, and his 
cane, and then to go and run 
away like this. He’s bound to 
AS git lost. He don’t know these 
; woods no more’nh my youngest 
baby.” 

“Well, we’ve got to look for 
him at any rate,” said the ped- 
ler; “and he must have gone 
off somewhere behind us, for if 
he’d started down the mountain, 
we'd have seen him.” 

“Of course he went the wrong 
way,” growled Jim Poole, as he 
followed his companion; ‘but 
what are we goin’ to do if them 
fellers with guns gits after us ?” 

“There are only two of them,” said the pedler, 
“and I’ve two barrels here. I don’t intend to be 
frightened.” 

For some time the pedler and Poole searched 
the woods for Mr. Madison Webb, but they found 
no trace of him, and they were obliged to give up 
the search and to endeavor to find their own way 
down the mountain. 

Silas Plum and Tom reached Osmer before sup- 
per-time, and when it grew dark and the others 
of the party did not appear, old Silas accounted 
for the fact by supposing that they had stayed too 
long hunting for the shooting star, and were now, 
very sensibly, waiting for the moon to rise before 
attempting to come down. 

“She'll not git above the mountain,” he said, 
“till after nine o’clock, and though the trees is 
sometimes pretty thick, she’s a big help in keepin’ 
people from breakin’ their necks.” 

This explanation was considered satisfactory at 
the little tavern, and as Jim Poole knew the 
mountain, and as it was not supposed that the 
illicit distillers would do any harm to the three 
men who were not from the city, no danger was 
apprehended for them. 

Tom was much dissatisfied with the turn mat- 
ters had taken, and waited with anxiety the re- 
port of the rattlesnake man and his companions. 
If they had found the aerolite, he should do his 
best to go up and see it. 

Meantime, as he had nothing else to do, he helped 
the tavern-keeper and his man to push the pedler’s 
wagon into a covered shed, and went up into the 
loft and threw down some hay for the horses. 

The pedler and his companion did have a great 
deal of trouble finding their way through the 
woods when it became dark, and Jim Poole was 
not able to make much use of his knowledge of 
the country until the moon had risen high enough 
to throw a little light on the mountain. When, at 
last, they reached the level fields it was eleven 
o’clock, and they were a mile from Osmer. 

As they hurried towards the little village, the 
pedler expressed some solicitude about his wagon. 
“It’s locked and barred just as strongly as any 
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an in Galton,” he said, “but still I ry like to | her renee turns of speech. Her brother Rob-| 


know that it’s under cover at night.’ 

They were not very far from the tavern when 
the pedler saw that the wagon was not where he 
left it, but the light of the moon enabled him to 
perceive the bright colors of its decorations under 
a shed near by. But he saw more than that. He 
saw aman with a crowbar, or something similar, | 
apparently engaged in endeavoring to force off 
one of the bars at the back of the wagon. | 

Jim Poole also saw the man, and, giving a | 
shout, he and the pedler ran rapidly towards the 
The man heard them, and, dropping his 
made a snatch at something hanging 
near, and dashed away. The pedler, who still 
carried the gun he had taken from Jake, pursued 
him, but the man was soon lost in the shades of a 
grove near by. Returning to the shed, the pedler 
examined the wagon. | 

“The rascal has scratched and damaged the 
wood-work,” he said, ‘and if we hadn’t come up, 
he might have forced off this lock. I didn’t know 
there were burglars in this part of the country.” 

“Neither did I,” said Jim Poole, ‘and I wish I 
hadn’t hollered, for we might have caught him. 
From the size, and the way he run, I should take 
him for that Billy Vanders who works about 
here.” 


shed. 
crowbar, 


(To be continued.) 
———— . 
For the Companion. 


O LITTLE ONE. 


Ww a hold I thus thy dear life incomplete ? 
hy dream of some maturer bloom de nied ? 
oO Htele one, thy soft, unsullied feet 
The dim-seen hills for me have beautified. 
And death, that cometh unto things so sweet, 
No more is dreadful; there is nothing dead, 
O little one, we two again shall meet; 
Where thou hast trodden, can I fear to tread? 
GEORGE H, COOMER, 


saint aansanesitacatas 
For the Companion, 

BERTA’S AUNT. 
By Marian Harland. 





“You set the root too deep in the ground in the | 
first place; buried the leaf-joints where buds would 
have started. Then these stronger vines are too | 
near it. It hasn’t had a chance | 
to show what it could do, or be.” | 

So spoke Mr. Seth Gardner, the rich California } 
merchant, of a plant in his sister’s flower-plot be- 
hind his birthplace. It had been a farm-house 
when he left home for the land which rumor said 
had drawn in gold from the setting sun. His fa-| 
ther had sold a two-acre field to furnish funds for 
his first and second sons’ passage-money and con- | 
tingent expenses, and charged the amount against 
their “share.” 

Boston was pushing fast “Milton-way” when | 
James, the third boy, went to St. Louis. Mr. 
Gardner parted with a “lot” to settle him in a new 
home. the fourth son, levied upon the 
paternal pocket for a college and legal education. 

“Not that I’ve ever ’grudged a cent of it,” the 
old man would say; “although them three lots 
would fetch five times as much now as I got in "51. | 
Robert is a-doin’ well down there in York. Mar- | 
ried rich, too! 

“Johnny ? 


They smother it. 


Robert, 


Well, he kinder lacks push, Johnny 
He was the youngest, and ma an’ Judy | 
spiled him, J say. He lives in Chicago. Is a} 
real-estate broker. Oughter to make money, but 
me an’ his brothers has to give him alift every 
oncet in a while. My daughters? There’s two of 
’em, you know. Mis’ Roscoe, she married a Bal- 
timore feller. In the wholesale dry-goods business. 
Her children are with us pretty nigh every sum- 
mer, while she is at Newport and Saratogy. Nice 
young ones they be, too. Judy she dotes ’pon 
them, an’ Robert’s girls an’ boys. But our proper 
family is just ma an’ me an’ Judy “y 

Boston had driven the outlying population ‘Mil- 
ton-way” to the foot of the Blue Hills by this 
time. The waves were dashing up to their sum- 
mits, and curling over to run down the other side. 
‘The “Gardner place” was quite in town now. It 
was a square white building, with solid wooden 
blinds, a hem of green turf all around it,—over- 
cast with currant-bushes and stitched down by 
Judith’s flower-borders,—being all that remained 
of the farm. 

Mrs. Roscoe, a shrewd, worldly woman, had 
secured as a dowry a modest slice of the patrimo- 
nial property, and sent her little ones yearly to 
board out the balance which she conceived was 
still due to her. 

Judith had always lived at home, and they kept 
no servant. She stooped low over the plant she 
had asked her brother to examine, as, having 
given his opinion, he lighted a cigar and strolled 
away . 

“1 set it out seven year ago come August,” she 
said to a young girl standing by. “It looks strong 
you see. It puts out regular every 
so many real healthy shoots an’ 
It hasn’t grown an inch in 


doves. 


we three. 


” 


an’ stocky, 
spring, just 
leaves, an’ no more. 
tive years, | think.” 

The listener glanced from the stunted shrub, 
that should have been a vine, winding heaven- 
ward with every graceful bend, to the face above 
it. A gentle, womanly visage, with patient gray 
eyes and a downward droop to the lines about the 
mouth. To the casual observer Judith Gardner 
was a plain, sensible-looking woman of fifty-five, 
whose voice, although softer than that of the typi- 


|and respect her. 


'ert’s eldest daughter had been her room-mate for 
ten days, and studied her well in the eventless 
round of her daily life. 

It was she whose hand fell now caressingly on | 
the shoulders covered by the purple calico dress. | 
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“Ah, auntie! I told you that Boston was sober 
in comparison.” 
“Yes, dearie; and I don’t go to Boston once in 


| @ year.” 


“She has lived under a barrel ina cellar! The 
only light she got came between the staves,” said 


| There were pain in the droop of her mouth, and 
a sadder patience in the monotone that had always 


| reminded Berta of one talking in her sleep. Mrs. 


| Gardner, in the press of Managers’ Meetings, and 
her husband, in the drive of a successful lawyer's 
| practice, at length noted these indications of fail- 


“Transplant it, auntie,” she said, an odd quaver | Berta to her mother, as she dressed for dinner. | ing health or spirits, and made time for question- 


breaking up the merry accents. “It deserves life 
and room for growth a thousand times more than | 
all this rubbish does!” disdainful of the tangle of 
woodbine, Washington’s Bower and wisteria over- 
loading the garden fence. 

That night she wrote to her mother for permis- 
sion to bring Aunt Judith home with her in Octo- 
ber. 

“Tf you can get her,” answered Mrs. Robert, 
the busiest woman in New York in the capacity of 
lady manager in a dozen benevolent societies, 
yet a wise mother and a tender wife. “I have 
seen little of her of late years. I gave up the at- 


| tempt to drag her from the quarry years ago— 


But I love 
She has, as you say, been the 
family ‘slavey’ from her childhood. It is right 
that she should have a vacation. We shall wel- 
come her most heartily to our home—should she 
I doubt even your ability to move her.” 

Nevertheless, Aunt Judith opened mild, aston- 
ished eyes in the best guest-chamber of her city 
brother’s house on the fourth day of October. 
They were still slightly dazed when, having 
dressed herself, made her bed, unpacked her 
trunk, set her room in order, and read her morn- 
ing chapter in the Bible, she met the family at the 
breakfast-table. There was a blush upon the dead 
sallowness of her skin, as her brother feigned to 
be jealous of his namesake daughter’s success in 
drawing her to his home, after his numerous fail- 
ures. ~° 

“Berty is kinder resolute in some o” her ways,” 
replied the maiden aunt, looking pridefully at her 
favorite. ‘1 don’t jest know how she got me here, 
nor half believe that T am here. I don’t realize 


counting time by events in our life. 


come. 


| anything so quick as I did in old times.” 


“Think of it, papa!” said Roberta. 
never been in New York before! Mamma, may 
I have the carriage this morning? We are going 
to begin sight-seeing with the Metropolitan Muse- 
um.” 

Mainma took aswift, kindly survey of her sister- 
in-law before answering the request. Judith’s 
country-made dress, the tightly-drawn, scanty 
hair, puffed over the temples, with the “side- 
combs” of her girlhood, her labored imitation of 
unfamiliar table habits, the stiff angles of her fig- 
ure, were the outward expression of a life altered 
by pruning and inanition from the original design. 
There was pity, deep and true, and womanly sa- 
gacity in her rejoinder. 

“Let me advise a drive in the Park on this glo- 
rious day, my love. Wait for indoor sights until 
Aunt Judith is rested.” 

“Rested!” Judith stared. “I aint one grain 
tired, Sophy! I was meanin’ to ask you to let me 
help you with the chores this mornin’.” 

“In your holiday!” exclaimed Berta. “Not one 


“She has 


| stroke of work shall you do while here! After 


waiting thirty years for a vacation, it should be ¢ 
glorious one.” 

She bore off her prize at ten o’clock, and did 
not return her until one. Aunt Judith brought to 
the lunch-table a strange pallor, that seemed to 
include her very eyes. The pupils were slightly 
dilated, and there was something in the slow turn 


| of her regards from one to another of the lively 


family party that Mrs. Gardner could not com- 
prehend—which nobody else remarked. It looked 
like incipient alarm, a dawning of dread and lone- 
liness, yet the imagination seemed absurd. It 
was certain that she was stricken with wonder 
approximating awe by her morning’s experiences. 

“T could think of nothin’ but ‘all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them,’ ’’she said, 
so gravely that the children dared not smile. 

“No, Berta,” interposed her mother, as she 
again proposed the Museum. ‘Auntie must have 
a comfortable nap between this and dinner-time. 
Young people forget that their elders ever need 
quiet.” 

But when the niece tapped at the door of the 
guest-chamber at four o’clock, she found the in- 
mate hemming a cambric ruffle. 

“Which you bought only this morning!” re- 
monstrated Berta. ‘And you have done yards of 
it—yards !” 

“IT never sleep in the day-time, dearie. And it 
is wicked to waste so much as a minute of time. 
At least,” with a little sigh, “‘so I have been taught. 
Nothin’ rests me so much as sewin’, ’specially a 
nice long stent of hemmin’.” 

Berta pulled the strip from her fingers, got out 
her cloak and bonnet, and took her for a walk 
down Broadway. 

It was a heroine who conveyed the country rel- 
ative in the brown merino, black sacque, and bot- 
tle-green satin bonnet, with purple velvet flowers 
on it, along the sidewalks thronged with prome- 
naders. At twenty it is possible to delight in such 
sacrifices for love’s and principle’s sake. Berta 
trod on gayly, her head well up, enjoying the 
occasional “dig” of Aunt Judith’s bony fingers 
into her arm, at sight of a magnificent window, 
superb toilet, or startling equipage. 

“It’s all Arabian nights and nightmares!” said 
the visitor once, catching a strangling breath. 

Berta’s low, happy laugh thrilled the evening 
air, into which the street-lamps were beginning to 


“Tt is a barbarity !” 
Her mother smiled sadly. “Run away, 
missionary, and coax her into her best black silk, 


other gentlemen home with him.” 
The legal luminaries were duly presented to 
“my sister, Miss Gardner,” bowed low, and never 
thought of her again. With the distressing, need- 
less self-consciousness that is the bane of the bash- 
ful in untried positions, Judith moved, looked and 
felt as if she were the focus of a burning-glass of 
observation and criticism. 

The quartette were what Berta named “emi- 
nently dine-able men,” and the dinner was to 
Judith’s eyes sinfully sumptuous. The stately 
succession of courses, the shine of silver, the spar- 
kle of ruby, emerald, amber and clear cut-glass, 
the flash and flow of beverages the names of which 
she had never heard before, the moulded ices, the 
glow and perfume of flowers and fruits, were a 
phantasmagoria that bewildered her into a state 
resembling the visions of opium-fumes. 

Yet more confusing was the talk of literature, 
art, politics, the fast play of epigram and repartee, 
that went around the table. She was in a strange 
world, and the inhabitants conversed in an un- 
known tongue. Attempt at speech in her homely 
vernacular was out of the question. She held her 
peace, and would have shut her ears if she could, 
for brain ached and heart sank with effort and 
discouragement. 

“T was proud to hear you talk so pretty with 
the smart gentlemen,” she said, smiling faintly 
but lovingly into Berta’s face when they were back 
in the parlor. Mr. Gardner and his friends lin- 
gered over their coffee in the library. “It’s a great 
advantage for a young person to be edicated and 
used to edicated folks. To me, your dinner was 
some like the day of Pentecost. I would ’a un- 
derstood the Parthians an’ Medes an’ Elamites 
jest as well. It’s ald Greek to me.” 

She leaned back in the easy-chair Berta had set 
for her and shut her eyes. Her face was gray and 
drawn. 

“You blessed old jewel! You are epigrammatic 
yourself, without suspecting 
bringing a footstool for her further comfort. 
“When you are really rested, 


they will you. I told Judge Nye that I had 
brought home a Massachusetts unique.” 

Judith had no idea what a unique was. But she 
was terrified at the vague suggestion that Judge 
Nye might be led to accost her. She watched her 
chance of eluding Berta’s affectionate vigilance, 
got away safely to her own room, undressed, feel- 
ing “tired to death,” and went to bed. 

Now began a new phase of suffering and per- 
plexity. She, who had been used to sleep like a 
baby in the chamber which had been hers for more 
than half a century, did not close her eyes all 
night, but arose in the morning with a queer tremor 
in her joints and a dull ache in the back of her 
head, just where it joined the neck. 

“There was no sense in speaking of it,” she told 
herself. The change of air and scene had upset 
her. In a day or so she would “come around.” 
She never talked about her bodily—or spiritual— 
ailings, even at home. Her mother was wrought 
out of such hard, metallic stuff as New England 
selects for the material of her representative wom- 
an. She brought up her children whether they 
wanted to come up, or not. Her will was law in 
the household, and the head, if not the heart, of 
her husband safely trusted in her. She had no 
sensibilities to speak of, and nerves were an un- 
known quantity in the sum of her daily life and 
that of her daughter. 

“Grandpa and grandma didn’t kiss poor, dear 
auntie when she came away,” Berta had confided 
to her mother. “They only shook bands with her 
and said, ‘Good-bye, Judy ; see you don’t get your 
pocket picked down in York !’” 

In her desire to make up for her defraudment of 
natural tenderness, Berta’s assiduity of entertain- 
ment knew no relaxation as time went on. A 
forenoon in the Metropolitan Museum was suc- 
ceeded by one in the Lenox Library and an even- 
ing at the concert, and,—unguessed by the “imis- 
sionary”—by another sleepless night on the part 
of the victim, who belubored her conscientious self 
for stupidity and ingratitude. 

Then came the Academy of Fine Arts; more 
dinner-company ; a chamber-concert in the par- 
lors of a charming society-woman; a Steinway 
Hall lecture upon Pompeii and Art; more, and a 
larger dinner-company ; more fashionable callers, 
to whom Berta valiantly presented ““My aunt,”’ 
and who talked of books, pictures, and household 
decoration; an artist’s reception; a meeting of 
Berta’s Reading Club,—and one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven nights of horrible and mysterious 
insomnia. 

All this tugged cruelly upon the nervous forces 
which in the Yankee spinster were of such tough 
quality as did credit to her mother’s daughter. 

Continual wearing will abrade sole-leather, and 
a tense, steady pull tear gutta-percha. Aunt Ju- 
dith’s appetite failed, her eyes stared piteously from 
shadowy sockets, and prominent veins streaked 








cal Yankee dame, had yet inflections that matched 


send long, slender gleams. 


her temples. 


little | 


it!” cried Berta, | 


and know our | 
| friends, you will like them almost as much as 


| ing. 


The most alarming symptom of the patient's 


| disorder was the burst of tears following the con- 
for papa will bring Judge Nye and two or three | fidence extracted by her sister-in-law of her sleep- 


less nights and the horrors haunting them. 

“Seems ’s if I must go stark crazy before morn- 

n’,” she said. “I’m right down ashamed of -sech 
pad Don’t tell Berty! She’s tried so 
hard to make me enjoy myself, and has took sech 
pleasure in showin’ me the sights an’ things—poor 
child! that I had ought to have had a good time 
and learned a sight of useful knowledge, besides. 
But”—a far-away, hopeless yearning coming into 
her faded eyes—*I guess she’s begun too late! 
‘Jest as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined’ was 
one of my school-copies. You see, Sophy, I was 
bent another way—and hardened so! I don’t 
seem, now to myself, ever to have growed.” 

Mrs. Gardner, always energetic, put her to bed 
and ordered in the family-physician. 

“Don’t blame yourself, Berty,” said Judith. 
“You’ve behaved beautiful from first to last. But 
you see, dearie, I'm fifty-five year old, and I aint 
been, so to speak, out of the smoke of my father’s 
chimneys three times in my life. There was allers 
somethin’ to keep me at home. The boys’ clothes 
an’ the housework an’ all that, when I was a girl. 
Then money hed to be raised to get them started 
in life—an’ my sister she got married, and ther’ 
was only us three to hum, an’ I must help mother. 
I’ve jest begun to see, since I’ve been here, some 
things I’ve missed in life.” 

In the following spring she wrote to Berta, — 

“You perhaps remember the California vine I 
set such store by, the one that wouldn’t grow any 
taller, in the corner of the garden-fence. You 
know we moved it last August to where it could 
have more sun and room to grow, and made the 
ground real rich, and didn’t set it nigh so deep as 
*twas formerly. Well, this year it put out just 
five sickly yellow leaves and then it died. I’m 
sorry now that I moved it.” 

Berta’s kindness of heart was not altogether 
wisely directed, but the memory of mistaken 
| good-will is often fragrant, for the blossom of 
right intention is in it; and aunt and niece in this 
| case always loved each other more deeply for that 
visit, even though too much attention on the part 
of the one led to the discomfort of the other. The 
right spirit, and a very beautiful one, was in it all. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE HEART OF THE SAHARA. 
By H. H. Weber. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 
A Hot Chase. 


My one chance of escape seemed to lie in abandon- 
ing the two camels, and with them Yousefi and the 
young Basé. The horse appeared to be a good ani- 
mal, and there was some likelihood that I might, by 
hard riding, get away into the atmoor to the north- 
westward. I must, perforce, leave the water-skins 
behind. 

But I was loath to leave Yousefi; the black I cared 
less about. In such dilemma, I hastily filled my little 
silver canteen with the water from the skins, and 
| then our coffee-pot. Giving the latter to Yousefi, to- 
gether with his pack, I bade him get up behind me on 
the horse; then calling the black, I mounted him on 
one of the camels, and putting the halter of the other 
in his hand, ordered him—through Yousefi—to follow 
us as fast as he could. It was but a dubious arrange- 
ment for him, but nothing better offered, and having 
made it, I put spurs to the horse and rode as hard as I 
could, 

We went at full spring for as much as two miles; 
then we came to another khor, which it took us some 
minutes to get across on account of the steepness of 
the rocky banks; and immediately on getting to the 
high ground on the other side of it, Yousefi cried out 
that the Arabs were in pursuit of us, and had already 
caught up with the Basé on the camels. 

On we rode at great speed again, Yousefi clinging 
to my belt behind. I had to mind the horse sharply, 
for the ground was rough, but the boy kept glancing 
back. He exclaimed that they had speared the Basé 
on overtaking him, and then cried out that we should 
surely be overtaken and killed. I thought that it 
looked so myself, for our horse was manifestly over- 
loaded, and the Arabs were not now more than a 
mile behind. 

Soon after we came toa second khor, very rocky, 
with numerous crags along both sides. A stratagem 
occurred to me, and on getting down to the bed of 
the hollow, out of sight, I bade Yousefi dismount 
and run up the gorge to some distance, and there 
hide himself among the rocks, taking care to step on 
stones and leave no tracks in the sand. I let him 
take the pot of water and the pack with him, and 
told him to follow on my track that night, or as soon 
as the Arabs were out of sight, and that I would wait 
for him. 

Spurring out of the ravine, I then rode for life 
again, with a lighter load. I did not believe that the 
enemy would notice, at this distance, that the boy 
was not still at my back. Securing the camels had 
delayed them somewhat. Glancing back, I saw that 
they had not gained very much, and were still fully a 
mile in the rear; and I now hoped that they would 
abandon the chase. In this I was doomed to dis- 
appointment, however; for an hour they did not 
| gain much, but probably because they knew the horse 
| 1 was riding, and felt sure that they had animals 
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which were more than a match for him, kept deter- 
minedly after me. 

By this time the sun was getting well up in the sky, 
the heat began to grow intense, and soon my 
horse, having been overloaded at the start, began to | 
show symptoms of distress. At length, fearing he 
would fall, I was obliged to draw rein, dismount and | 
let him breathe. A shout from my swarthy pursuers | 





But nothing better offering, I set off on my back 
track, having hidden my bag of specie, hoping to 
come upon the lad. Now that the moon had risen, I 





and then to see what had become of the horse; I 
thought it likely that the lions had eaten him, but 
somewhat to my surprise, found the carcass where | 





the ever widening region of the known must ever 
remain as—nothing. 


I have compared the face of the heavenly sphere to 


could follow the track of my horse without much | the brutes had dropped it when I shot at them. Close |a vast sea. Upon that wide sea lie certain specks, 
beside it, too, lay the lion that I had fired at—a great | Which have been taken by such men as Humboldt and 


difficulty, and hoped Yousefi had been able to do so— | 
if so disposed. 
The air was now comfortably cool, though the 


ground was still hot. In the moonlight the barren | 


tawny beast with thick, shaggy mane and a tail like jthe Herschels for stellar islets, 
| Humboldt called them. 


an ox—outstretched, stiff and dead. 
With my pocket-knife I cut out a mass of flesh from | 


showed that they fully appreciated my trouble. They 
came on at speed. I let my horse breathe, however, 
for fully a minute, and meanwhile looked to my car- 
bine. By the time I had remounted and was ready 
to start again, the villains had approached within 
seven or eight hundred yards. But their own horses 
were in trouble, and we went on, at about this dis- 
tance apart, for half an hour more, scarcely trotting, 
and indeed walking at times, the horses, theirs as 
well as my own, being greatly worn down. 

At length, as we crawled on in this distressed con- 
dition, three of them leaped off their horses and gave 
chase after me on foot, running like hounds. I saw 
that they would soon overtake me, and, resolved to 
make a good defence, jumped down, and dropping 
behind a stone, got in position to protect myself. Ob- 





atmoor presented a peculiarly silvery yet desolate | the flank of the horse; I thought that if Frenchmen 
| appearance. I heard the snarlings of hy°nas, and | can eat horse-flesh and relish it as ordinary food, 
once or twice the distant roar of lions; but these 
| prowlers of the night were far less to be dreaded than 
the human beasts of prey by daylight. 
eastward the light of a fire was visible, probably the 


| Yousefi and I might be able to do so in our present 
| destitution. To my pleasurable surprise, too, I found | 
| that a little water had gathered at the bottom of one 

of the holes which I had so painfully digged in the 





Away to the 


camp of some Arab band. 
Yousefi. 


For an hour I went on at a good pace, but saw 
nothing of the errant Yousefi, and was vexed with 
myself for the silly faith I was evincing in him, when 
the sound of a human voice—borne a long distance 
on the still air—caught my ear. I looked and listened 
intently, just catching sound of it at times. At first 
I thought that it was some one singing, though it did 


serving this mancuvre, all three stopped and stood not sound quite like a song. I then moved cautiously 
undecided. They were within a hundred and fifty | in the direction whence it proceeded, and had not gone 
yards by this time, and I at once seized the opportu- | very far when I espied a dark object coming slowly 
nity to shoot, knocking one of them his length in the | towards me. A rock hard by presented a convenient 
sand. Before d could get aim at another, they took | covert; I got behind it and watched the approaching 





muddy bed of the wady the previous night. 

The horse-flesh not proving very palatable, we set 
the second ostrich-egg to roast after the fashion of 
the previous evening; and as this was a somewhat 
lengthy process, I bade Yousefi take my carbine and 
make a trip of a mile or so along the wady, to see 
what lay in that direction. Meanwhile I attended to 
the roasting of the egg. 


A Desert Patriarch. 


The boy had been gone not more than twenty min- 
utes when he came hurrying back out of breath and 
a good deal excited, to report an encampment of | 
Arabs in a bend of the khor less than a mile away. | 





the darkest and clearest night. 


islind universes, 
But four or tive can be seen 
without the aid of a telescope; but if we imagine all 
the hundred millions of stars which the great gauging 
telescopes of the Herschels reveal obliterated sudden- 
ly from existence, and that then our eyes acquired 
the power of those mighty telescopes (eighteen inches 
in diameter), we should see almost as many clouds, 
like specks of varied form, as we now see of stars on 


These are the so- 





Fig. lL Fig. 2. 


called nebule, which I prefer to call star cloudlets, 
because that name gives a better idea of their appear- 
ance. 

These objects are Humboldt’s “island universes.” 








to their heels, doubling and dodging as they ran. 

Remounting, I spurred on, and got a little the start | 
again. Several shots were discharged after me from 
the party, but I was in no great fear of their guns, 
which were clumsy old bell-muzzled pieces, with huge 





club-like stocks. And now for the first time my cour- | out towards the little beggar 


age revived a little, and even if worst came to worst, 
I began to think I might got among rocks out of 
reach of their spears, and with my carbine and revol- 
ver make it hotter for them than they would care to 
have it. Something of the same idea may have en- 
tered their own heads, for after fifteen or twenty 
minutes more I saw that they had stopped. 

Plodding on, I presently crossed another wady, and 
getting upon hilly ground on the further side, lost 
sight‘of them; nor do I think it likely that they pur- 
sued me further, though fearing that I might be 
flanked, I dared not stop, but dismounting, pulled the 
poor horse on after me till long past noon. 


A Twilight Adventure. 


The heat of the sun was now simply terrific; the 
almost vertical rays falling on the bare rocks and 
gravel rendered the whole desert like an oven. After 
a while I crept into the shade of a crag, and lay there 
for two or three hours, drinking a part of the water 
I had brought. For my poor horse there was notli- 
ing, not even shade. He stood out in the sun, the 
picture of weary misery. My only hope of saving 
his life lay in reaching water that night, and at length 
I set off again, hoping to come to some spring, or 
khor, not wholly dry, and occasionally climbing a hill 
or crag for a look at the country ahead. 

That was a wretched afternoon. 

Finally, I espied the tops of two stumpy baobab 
trees away to the right, and after a tiresome tramp of 
three miles or more, came to a hollow, or depression, 
in the atmoor, where there were numerous kittah 
thickets, a number of hegleek trees, also saplings of 
tamarinds, and one or two tamarisk clumps. Amidst 
these the grass stood waist-deep, and pushing through 
it down to the lowest place in the hollow, I found not 
water, as I had hoped, but a muddy spot, full of ani- 
mal tracks and spoor. For some distance I searched 
up and down the hollow each way, but found nothing 
save this one damp spot. Then thinking that I might 
possibly come to water by digging, I fell to work with 
the butt of my carbine, having no other tool, to sink 
a hole that might serve as a well. 

Meantime, the sun was just setting in fierce yellow 
splendor, and even before I had dug to the depth of a 
couple of feet dusk had fallen. Not finding water or 
much appearance of it here, [ sought another spot 
and began to work afresh. For some time I toiled 
on, thinking that the earth was surely wetter as I got 
deeper. 

While thus engrossed, a succession of deep, gruff, 
rumbling noises suddenly broke the silence of the 
place; strange, heavy sounds of deep, explosive in- 
tonation, ending in a terrible roars which I knew ina 
moment must be that of alion. I had taken the car- 
tridges out of my carbine, but now, hurriedly brush- 
ing the mud off the butt, made haste to reload. At 
the same instant my horse burst through the kittah 
bushes where I had left him, fifty or sixty yards 
away, and started to run towards me, as if instinc- 
tively seeking my protection. 

But he had taken only a few bounds, when, with 
another frightful roar, a lion sprang upon him from 
over the brush to one side. The poor creature went 
headlong to the ground, uttering a piteous cry 
which blended with the ferocious growls of his sav- 
age assailant, and at the same instant a second lion 
stalked out of the brush and walked around the com- 
batants, roaring and lashing the air with his tail. At 
this last one I took as good aim as possible in the 
dusk and snapped the lock, but the cartridge failed to 
go off. 

sefore I could shift it, the lion that had throttled 
the horse dragged the poor animal into the bushes; 
I heard them growling and hauling the carcass away, 
and following cautiously, caught sight of them as 
they stood panting in an open plat, and fired. At the 
report of my carbine, one of them growled and ran 
off. The other fell, or else crouched down beside the 
horse, I could not tell which; and not being able to 
make out just where he lay, I neither dared to shoot, 
nor to go nearer, lest the brute should make a dash 
atme. The animal was either shot dead, or lying in 
wait for me; I had heard so much of their cunning 
and intelligence, that I was inclined to believe that 
the latter was the case, and kept my distance. 

Going back through the brush, I climbed on a rock 
and watched there a long time, but saw no move- 
ment of either horse or lion. 

After a time the moon rose; and I now began to 
think of Yousefi and to wonder whether he would try 
to follow me. I had eaten nothing since morning, and 
was not only very hungry, but faint and worn out with 
the exertions of the last two days. There seemed 

small probability that the boy would follow me; for I 
had come twelve or fifteen miles since dropping him. 





There were, he said, two huts and a large tent of felt 


| object. 
minute I made it out. 


It came slowly and wearily on, and after a 
It was Yousefi, and he was 
sobbing dolefully to himself, but had his arms full of 
something. 

At sight of him and hts grief, my heart quite went 





and were preparing to decamp as expeditiously as 
He had been faithful | possible, when a grizzled old sheik mounted on a 


cloth, surrounded by a zareeba, or wall of thorn- 
brush. The men, I concluded, were with the Mahdi’s 
army at Khartoum, or below. 


Feeling somewhat uneasy, we ate our breakfast 





IN THE HEART 


and was trying to find me in spite of my suspicions— 
though I suppose he knew not what else to do there 
in the midst of the desert. I kept behind the rock 
till he had come up close, then said, quietly,— 

“What’s the matter, Yousefi?”’ 

He jumped as if leaped upon by a lion, then cried 
out,— 

“O Hakim, howaja: Allah be thanked, I have 
found you, sir!’ and so overcome was he with fear 
and sudden joy that he sat down and cried uncon- 
trollably. But through it all, he had brought that 
coffee-pot of water right-side-up (an Arab instinc- 
tively knows the value of water in the desert), as also 
the pack of coffee, salt and bread. He was carrying, 
| too, under each arm, an ostrich egg from a nest which 
| he had chanced to come upon during the afternoon. 

After I had left him, he climbed up among some 
rocks and watched the chase after me, and at a long 
distance saw that I finally escaped; but he had not 
dared to follow on my track till near night. The 
roaring of lions had frightened him dreadfully; he 
had seen one lying on a rock, and expected that the 
monster would attack him. 

Relieving the lad of his burden, I bade him follow 
me—which he did most joyfully—and after a long 
walk, we reached the wooded wady once more. Hav- 
ing made sure by watching and listening that no 
more lions were about the place, I collected several 
armfuls of brush, and carrying this back among some 
rocks, kindled a fire. 

Coffee was then made; and Yousefi, having pro- 
cured fresh grass leaves, wrapped a coat of them 
about one of the ostrich eggs, and in the course of 
an hour succeeded in roasting the egg; it was the 





size of alarge turnip. Then, breaking a hole in one 
end, some salt was stirred in and the novel dish 
was ready for eating. Faint and hungry as we were, 
this single egg with a few biscuit and the coffee made 
a substantial meal. It was as late as one o’clock 
when we had finished our repast, and feeling now 
very tired, we lay down in the warm sand, beside 
one of the large stones, with the Arab mantle for a 
coverlet, and after the perils and fatigues of the day, 
fell soundly asleep, trusting to good fortune to escape 
both lions and all other dangers. 

The sun-rays falling in my face waked me; it was a 
quiet morning, the only audible sound abroad being 
the mysterious sigh of the sand and the rocks under 
the returning sunbeams. I lay and collected my 
thoughts for some minutes, trying to decide on my 





OF THE SAHARA. 


dromedary suddenly came in sight, stalking along the 
bed of the khor, from the direction of the reported 
encampment. Very likely the smoke of our fire had 
been seen. This patriarchal person was clad in a 
mautle and turban, and carried a long barrelled gun, 
the stock of which rattled with silver charms and 
other antique toggery; judging from his wrinkled, 
sun-dried and battered aspect, he was an arcient of 
nearly a century of earthly life. 

Pulling up his tall hygeen, he looked fixedly at me 
for some moments, then gave me Allah’s blessing 
(the ordinary Arab good-morning: in a nasal, high- 
pitched voice, and demanded whence I came. 

(To be continued.] 


ee. oe 
For the Companion. 
STAR CLOUDLETS AND CLUSTERS. 
By Richard A. Proctor. 


I find nothing in the study of astronomy more im- 
pressive than the thought of the wonders that lie 
concealed from sight. A poetess has asked, “What 
hidest thou beneath thy waves, O sea?” and certainly 
there is something awful in the mystery of the great 
deep, and the thought of what lies beneath that ever 
changing surface. But awful as this mystery is, it is 
as nothing compared with the stupendous mystery, 
not of the star-strewn heavens, wonderful though 
they are, but of the tracts of the mighty sphere of 
heaven where no star appears. 

Even the telescope has not lifted the veil which 
hides those mysterious depths from human ken. Nay, 
rightly understood, the revelations of the telescope 
have but made the mystery of the unknown more 
awful. I conceive that when as yet no telescope had 
shown for each star men saw, a hundred before un- 
known, men might readily have been content to be- 
lieve that the stars they see are all the stars there 
are. But the telescope, showing how small a part of 
the star-depths had been really surveyed, showed also 
that the extended survey could reveal but a part of 
the universe of stars. Each increase of telescopic 
power, while making more and more of the star- 
depths known, showed more and more clearly how lit- 
tle is really known, how little ever can be known. We 
are obliged to retire from the survey of those solemn 





depths with the feeling that in the presence of the 


best course of action. I went to look up my specie-bag | infinities which must ever remain beyond our ken, 


| 


| He held (following the great Sir William Herschel) 
that all the hundreds of millions of separate stars 
which powerful telescopes will show, belong to a 
mighty cloud of stars, or suns, like our own,—a gal- 
axy, the elder Herschel called it, from a Greek word 
meaning milky, and applied originally to that strange 
stream of milky light which we can see in dark and 
clear nights upon the star-sphere. This stream goes 
nearly but not quite round the star-sphere. Along a 
part of its course it is double, and elsewhere it shows 
strange cross streams, cloudlike masses, dark vacan- 
cies and irregular projections. 

Wherever it has been examined, it has been found 
to consist of stars or suns, so numerous along its 
course that probably ninety-nine hundredths of all 
the stars shown by the most powerful telescopes 
lie on the Milky Way. Regarding all the stars so 
shown as forming a single system, we may well call 
that system by a name derived from that region—the 
galaxy—on which so large a number of the stars are 
strewn. 

So our system of stars has been called a Galaxy, 
and the Herschels, both Sir William and his almost 
equally eminent son, Sir John, regarded the flecks or 
cloudlets of iight shown by their powerful telescopes 
as external galaxies of the same kind. Humboldt, as 
I have said, spoke of them as “island universes,” a 
poetical expression, open to objection, however, be- 
cause the word “universe” implies that everything is 
included, and so there cannot, properly speaking, be 
more universes than one. 

When we examine these cloudlets with very power- 
ful telescopes we tind that they are of many varied 
forms. Some appear as rounded clusters of stars, 
Fig. 1, every separate star being seen on a black back- 
ground, so that if these are outlying galaxies, we can 
do with them what we have not been able to do with 
our own galaxy—we can count every star they con- 
tain. Others also consist of muititudes of separate 
stars, but instead of forming a rounded cluster nearly 
equally rich throughout, they are much richer near 
the middle, Fig. 2, as though the stars in that part of 
the cluster had drawn closely together. Other clus- 
ters are of irregular shape with long streamers of 
stars stretching from them, Fig. 3. 

Then we find some clusters of an oval shape, Figs. 
4 ard 5, and with the stars so closely strewn through 
their extent that it requires a very powerful telescope 
to show that these are separate stars; in weaker tele- 
scopes these clusters look like rounded patches of 
milky light, just as the Milky Way looks to the eye. 
Others appear to be of the same nature, but no tele- 
scope yet made has resolved them into separate stars. 

Then there are others of strange shape such as 
rings, spirals (single and double) ; one has been com- 
pared toa whirlpool, Fig. 6; there is a singular cloud- 
like patch which in a telescope of moderate power 
looks like a dumb-bell, Fig. 7, but not at all like that 
in very powerful telescopes; and other forms not 
easily to be classified. Others look like round dises 

| of very faint, rather greenish light. And lastly there 
}are some of irregular and, in a sense, capricious 
| forms, as though clouds of misty light were strewn 
} through vast realms of space by mighty winds. 
' If you look at the well-known constellation Orion 
on a dark and clear night, you will see that near the 





Fia, 5. 





Fic. 4. 


Fic. 3. Great Lrregular Cluster, 


end of that short row of small stars under the belt 
which is fancifully regarded as the giant’s sword, 
there 1s a kind of misty light, as if a very small cloud 
hung round one of the stars there. 
the irregular cloudlets, and in a telescope it has a 
most wonderful appearance, looking like the mouth 
of some gigantic sea-creature, Fig. 8. In the South- 
ern skies there 1s a star on the keel of the fancied 
star-ship Argo, and around this star there is a similar 
region of irregular, cloud-like matter. There is an- 
other in the Southern constellation of the Sword-fish. 

The telescope has not enabled astronomers to meas- 
ure the size of these star-clouds, for we have no 
means of determining how far away they lie. But 


This is one of 





we are quite sure that they lie as far away as some of 
the stars, and if even they were no farther away than 
the nearest star, the real size of some of them must 
| be enormous. Especially is this the case with the 
| great irregular cloudlets. 

| The word cloudlet means a little cloud, and is 
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appropriate enough if we consider how small these| For instance: While there are scarcely any along | And what matters it to the workman that a cor- | 
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star-clouds look ; but I am almost afraid to say | the Milky Way, they are numerous where the | poration might continue to pay high wages, mak- 


how large some of them must be, lest it should 
seem to you that I were telling a very tough story 
indeed. But I may say so much as this, that from 
the extent of surface covered by the irregular neb- 
ula in Orion, it may be shown that, assuming it lies 
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Great Whirlpool Nebula. 


at the distance of the nearest star, to be of globular 
form, and to be formed of gas as rare as our light- 
est gas, hydrogen, its mass would be equal to that 
of a globe filling the orbit of the most distant 
planet, Neptune (which travels thirty times far- 
ther from the sun than our earth does), and made 
of platinum, the heaviest element known to us. 
This would correspond to more than three hun- 
dred thousand millions of times the whole mass 
of the solar system—that is, of the sun and all his 
planets with their moons and rings, together.* 

If the telescope gives us strange news about the 
star-cloudlets, another instrument, still more won- 
derful, the spectroscope, has given us yet stranger 
intelligence. The spectroscope is an instrument 
which by analyzing light tells us what sort of 
body it is which is giving out the light, and even 
in many cases tells us the very substance which is 
shining. 

Applied to these celestial cloudlets, this wonder- 
ful instrument has shown that while many of 
them are shining with the same kind of light as 
the sun, and may therefore be supposed to be 
formed of multitudes of really sun-like bodies, 
others are formed of great masses of glowing gas 

hydrogen and nitrogen being present in such a 
state as to shine with their own inherent light just 
as white-hot iron does. The irregular cloudlets 
are all gaseous; so are those with round g 
dises; the ring-shaped cloudlets are also gaseous. 
On the other hand, those which appear clusters of 
tiny stars are all found to have the same sort of 
light as the sun. This shows that they are not 
gaseous, but formed of masses of solid or liquid 
matter glowing with intense lustre. 

But now comes a consideration which brings 
before us one of the grandest ideas which has ever 
been presented to man. What are these cloudlets ? 
What are those multitudes of clustering aggrega- 
tions of bright bod- 
ies, like 
distant suns ? What, 
again, 


greenish 





seeming 
are those 
strange clouds, fill- 
ing millions of mil- 
lions of millions of 
miles of 
Do they lie 
outside that family 
of many millions of 
suns which we call 
the galaxy ? 
they 
however 


cubic 


space ? 


or do 
to it, 
unlike 
those separate 
suns? 


belong 





I think, for my : 
Ky tor MY wig. 8 Great Fish-Mouth 
own part, there is Nebula (in Orton). 
every reason to 


regard these star cloudlets as forming but parts 
of our own system of stars, much in the same 
way that flights and streams of meteors have been 
found to be part of the system of worlds to which 
our earth belongs. For, first, the stars belonging 
to the farthest parts of our galaxy are not sepa- 
rately visible even with the strongest telescopes. 
How, then, can the stars in galaxies far outside 
ours be separately visible? (It was Herbert Spen- 
cer who first pointed this out. I noticed the point 
in 1866, not knowing he had earlier called atten- 
tion to it.) Then it is to be noticed that where 
our galaxy seems to run short of separate stars, 
star cloudlets are numerous. 


* For the benefit of those among my readers who may 
rare for the little computation, | give the outline of the 
work here: TI assume that if this irregular cloud were 
transformed into a sphere, it would have an apparent 
diameter of only one degree (it really covers many 
square degrees). Now the earth’s orbit at the distance 
ot the nearest star would span less than two seconds, 
and the orbit of Neptune less than one minute—about 
nine-tenths of a minute, or about a 66th part of a degree. 
Thus the assumed volume of the Orion nebula exceeds 
the volume of a globe filling the whole orbit of Neptune 
66 times 66 times 66 times, or 287,500 times, in round num- 
bers. Now platinum is not more than 270,000 times heav- 
\er than hydrogen, 








more widely spread stars give no cloud-like light. | 


And elsewhere the regions of fewest stars are re- 
gions of most numerous star cloudlets. This can 
be no mere chance, as it would be if the star clouds 
lie far beyond our galaxy. There are many other 
reasons; in fact, aH the reasons would 
fill a large volume; but I must be con- 
tent to say here that all the facts known 
about these star cloudlets show that they 
belong to the great system of stars of 
which our sun is one, and to which all 
the stars of our night skies belong. 
Yet very likely there are systems as 
grand and as varied,—with suns of all 
orders, clustering groups of suns, star 





cloudlets, irregular, spiral, oval, ring- 
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| shaped, ete.,—lying far beyond the bounds of 

| that mighty system of ours, to whose limits no 

| telescope yet made by man has ever penetrated. 
— +> 

| For the Companion. 


WEAKNESS AND POWER, 


All weakness falters. fumes, is full of jars, 
While Power and Peace ofttimes are reconciled: 
Frail rivulets fret! .. Earth, whirled amid the stars, 
Wakes nota nested bird or slumbering child. 
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LABOR TROUBLES. 


From various parts of the land come reports of 
disturbances caused directly or indirectly by the 
dissatisfaction of working men with their wages. 
Not long ago street-car traflic in a whole district | 
of Chicago was stopped for several days. The | 

| men employed to run the cars would neither work 
themselves, nor permit other men to take their 
| places. 

Some of the large manufacturing towns and | 
some of the great mining districts have been 
threatened with serious disorder for many months 
past, and in a few places there has been violence. 
Moreover, as the causes which have led to these 
troubles have rather increased than diminished, 
there is a vague fear of disturbances worse than 
any we have yet seen. 

While not all the recent labor troubles have dis- 
putes about wages for their immediate occasion, 
most or all of them can be traced pretty certainly 
and directly to the long and dreary depression in 
trade. For example: Some of the difficulties have 

| arisen out of the discharge of men whom their 
| fellow-workmen have insisted should be restored 
| to their places. 

No doubt it was because business was so dull, 
in many cases, that the men were discharged. 
When there is activity in manufacturing, employ- 
ers are apt to overlook some faults in their 
“hands,” because it is not very easy to find enough 
fully competent men to do all the work that re- | 
quires to be done to fill the fast-coming orders. | 

But when orders are few, corporations are rather | 
glad of an excuse to reduce their force, and of | 
course they choose for discharge the least useful | 
men. | 








On the other hand, the workmen themselves see 
greater occasion, in hard times, to stand by each 
other, and to make common cause in defence | 
against what they deem an unfair reason for dis- | 
missing a fellow-workman. This illustrates how | 
it is that dull trade may lead to labor troubles, | 
even when there is no question of the amount of | 
wages involved. | 

Whatever may be the cause of differences be- | 
tween employers and their organized workmen, | 
such collisions are always to be regretted. Itis a) 
very old and a perfectly true saying that the inter- 
ests of capital and labor are one. For it is when 

| they work together in complete harmony that each 
interest effects the most for itself; both suffer 
when there is a disagreement; and one is never 
prosperous when the other is experiencing adver- 
sity. 

It is most natural and most praiseworthy that 
when we hear of a contest between capital and 
labor, we should sympathize with the men who 
are employed rather than with their employers, 
unless the right is clearly on the side of the em- 
ployers. For one sees that the consequences of 
hard times, evil as they are to the latter, are not 
productive of so much personal misery and suffer- 
ing among them as among the people who work 
| for wages. 
| But it will be well for the wage-earners to re- 

member the other side, if not to the extent of find- 
ing cause of sympathy with the capitalists, yet so 
| far as to recognize the fact that the two interests 
are bound up together. For if there were not cap- 
italists, who would build factories and open mines ? ; 





ing up the deficiency between receipts and expenses 
from its accumulated fund, provided the corpora- 
tion will not do so? 

The worst of all methods of settling labor troub- 
les is by means of violence. Society must always 
interfere to put a stop to lawless outbreaks, and 
that party which needs to be repressed in order to 
restore peace, puts itself so far in the wrong that 
it forfeits its claim to sympathy and popular 
support. 

It is much to be hoped that the country has now 
seen the worst of the long period of bad trade and 
hard times. Already there are some signs of im- 
provement, — not very marked signs, to be sure, 
but such as those who are far-sighted; and who 
are studious observers of events in the commercial 
world, regard as indicating an early turn in the 
current of affairs and a large improvement to 
follow. 

If they have made no mistake, the gradual but 
certain return of activity will put an end to labor 
troubles, and restore peace and prosperity to both 
labor and capital. 


—_— Hr —_—__ 


MOTHER. 


The fairest word on earth that’s heard, 
On human lips the fairest word, 
S mother, 


But all her earthly joys seem o’er 
Who is, and ¢hen who is no more, 
A mother. 
—Queen of Roumania, 


—itillptaicomeciestce 
WOMEN IN POLITICS. 

At the recent Parliamentary election at Wood- 
stock, in England, some remarkable and unusual 
scenes took place. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who had just become a member of the new Con- 
servative Cabinet, was a candidate for re-election 
to the House of Commons; and his political op- 
ponents, the Liberals, were determined, if possible, 
to defeat him. 

The contest was all the more bitter because it 
was believed for a time that the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the elder brother of Lord Randolph, was 
opposing his election; and Woodstock is close to 
Blenheim, the Duke’s residence, and therefore 
much under his influence. 

But the notable thing about the contest was the 
appearance on the scene of a number of ladies, 
who took an active part in the canvass, and 
eagerly vied with each other in securing the votes 
of the electors. 

Foremost among them was Lady Randolph 


Churchill, the Tory candidate’s wife, who is an | 


American lady, and who devoted all the arts of her 
sex to heft husband’s cause. 
drove about among the people, asking for votes, 
and using every device and persuasion to secure 
them. She was rewarded by her husband’s tri- 
umphant election. 

Such incidents as these at English elections, 
though rare, are not unheard of in history. About 
a century ago the beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire ardently espoused the cause of Charles James 
Fox, who was a candidate for Westminster. She 
went about among the shop-keepers and common 
people, and even gave to butchers kisses from her 
stately lips in payment for their votes. 

After Bulwer, the novelist, had quarrelled with 
and separated from his wife, he became a candi- 
date for Parliament; and so bitterly did Lady 
Bulwer feel towards him, that she went upon the 
hustings (what we should call the “‘stump’’), and 
made vigorous speeches in opposition to his elec- 
tion. Many other instances might be mentioned 
in which women have taken a more or less public 
and direct part in political elections. 

But this is by no means the only way in which 


bright and clever women have exercised an impor- | 


tant influence in politics. In England, France, 
and the United States,—indeed, in all civilized 
nations,—there have always been social leaders, 
who, by the exercise of hospitality, and by their 
charms of intellect or person, or by their persua- 
sive ability, have been powerful in controlling the 
current of political events. 

Such women as Madame de Maintenon, Madame 
de Staél, Madame Roland, and Madame Récamier 
in France; Ladies Holland, Blessington, Walde- 
grave and Hayter in England; and in this coun- 
try, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Madison, Mrs. J. Q. 
Adams, as well as the wife of an ex-President, 
and the wife of one who is still a United States 
Senator,—both of the latter being ladies still living, 
—have, by social arts and tact, had a perceptible 


| influence on the politics of their time. 


The quiet, unobtrusive power of many women 
in politics is also observable. Although they have 
not themselves the right to vote, they are often 
able to secure votes for their candidates from their 
male relatives and friends. 

It needs but a slight reading of history to show 
how, in palaces, courts, and the homes of soldiers 
and statesmen, talented or strong-willed women 
have been able to direct the current of public 
events. 

Even in ancient times it was so, and compara- 
tively modern examples are numerous. Consider 
what an important part women played in English 
history during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
names of Mary Stuart and Lady Jane Grey will 
suggest how frequent was women’s interference in 
politics, and of how many State intrigues they 
were the centre. 

The first Napoleon gave much heed to the 
counsels of Josephine ; and it is said that the third 


Day by day she | 
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Napoleon was persuaded by the Empress Eugénie 
to enter upon his fatal war with Prussia. The wife 
of the great Marlborough ruled his course in pol- 
itics as well as his household; and Mrs. John 
Adams had much to do in moulding the opinions 
and action in politics of our second President. 





SPECULATING IN STOCKS. 


| With a slight change of names, the following story 
| is true in every detail: John Wasson married two 
| years ago, with every prospect of happiness and 
comfort. He was a farmer, and the son of a farmer. 
He understood his business thoroughly and scientifi- 
cally, was sober, intelligent, energetic and industri- 
ous. His father left him a handsome property in one 
of the richest midland counties of Pennsylvania. 

After living alone in the old homestead for two 
years, he married a good, pretty girl to whom he had 
long been attached. She also had inherited some 
land, which, with his own, made the largest farm in 
the county. 

On their marriage journey they visited some friends 
in New York, one of whom was a young man of 
Wasson’s age. He apologized one day for being late 
in meeting the visitors, saying, “I stopped at the Ex- 
change, bought X and Y stock, sold, and cleared four 
thousand dollars.” 

“In half an hour?” exclaimed Wasson. 

“Twenty minutes, you may say.” 

“A year’s hard manual labor does not net me so 
much profit,” said John, thoughtfully. 

His friend was a broker, young and rash. 

‘Let me buy you some X and Y to-morrow, and see 
how it will turn out,” he said. “It will not require a 
penny. I buy ona margin. If the stock goes down, 
you lose the difference in price; if it rises, you win. 
But you are sure to win.” 

Half-reluctantly Wasson consented. He won. His 
friend placed some two hundred dollars in his hand 
as the profit of the venture. 

“This is better than ploughing,” he said, 

When Wasson returned home, he spent half of his 
time in studying the stock market. Telegrams con- 
stantly went and came between him and his friend. 
As usual, luck was at first in his favor. Then, also 
as usual, came the “certain chance” to make an enor- 
mous fortune. Wasson mortgaged all his property, 
ventured on the certain chance, and lost. In an hour 
he was left literally penniless. He had to borrow the 
few dollars necessary to take him and his wife and 
child to Dakota, there to begin life again with noth- 
ing but his axe and spade. 

Stock speculation is more alluring to Americans 
than any other kind of gambling, and brings a larger 
number of men to utter ruin. There is no business 
which requires so much knowledge or so wide expe- 
rience and skill as trading in stocks, yet beardless boys 
| rush into it with no preparation. 


—— 
| TWO WAYS OF GETTING RESTED. 


| This is the season of the year when young lads and 


girls employed in city shops and stores have their 
week or fortnight of vacation. It is an important 
question to decide where they shall go, and how they 
shall use these precious leisure days. This is, usu- 
ally, their only vacation in the year, and in it they 
must secure health, strength, and vigor of mind to 
support them during the rest of the year. 

They will, perhaps, read this little incident with 
interest. A party of young people employed in a 


large retail store in New York were companions and 
friends. They differed, however, in their ideas of the 


way to spend their July vacation. 
“T want to ‘see life!’ said Mr. Barr, the leader of 
his clique. “I want to see ‘tony’ people, live among 
them, and be one of them, for a few days of the year. 
| 1 am going to ——,”’ naming an expensive hotel at a 
| fashionable sea-side resort. “I take an upper room. 
| Table’s the same. Then I can spend my money on 
my clothes. I look as well as the best, I assure you.” 

His followers joined him. Every cent they could 

raise went to buy finery, cheap silks and imitation 
jewelry, with which to “cut a figure,” as they de- 
clared, “among the swells.”’ 

When they arrived at the huge hotel they found 
| their rooms were hot, stifling closets in the fifth story. 
| Their finery looked cheap and pretentious. They 
made no acquaintances, and remained solitary in the 
| great gay crowd. Ladies avoided the pushing young 
men who were trying to be “tony,” and men looked 
askance at the young girls who were without a 
chaperone in the swarming hotel. 

The week soon passed. They came back to work 
wearied and unrefreshed, and full of morbid jealousy 
and envy of richer men and women. Another party 
came back tanned, ruddy, with beaming eyes, and 
running over with fun concerning their adventures. 

“Where did you go?” said Barr, gruffly. 

““We packed our old clothes and loose shoes, and 
bought excursion-tickets to the sea-beach,” said one 
|of the men. ‘There we camped in a couple of tents 
| which we hired cheaply. My mother took the girls 

in charge. We fished, crabbed, bathed, cooked, went 
on long excursions through the day and sat about the 
camp-fire and told stories or sung, at night. I, for 
one, am a new man.” 

Common-sense, not fashion, ought to be the guide 

in all summer plans, or, indeed, in all plans for life. 
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UNOBTRUSIVE BRAVERY. 


| Some of the boldest deeds are performed by men 
who do not at the time think of doing anything re- 
markable, much less of winning fame or reward. 

During the excitement occasioned by the Reform 
Bill, a London mob assailed the Duke of Wellington, 
as he was riding home from the Tower attended by 
only a single groom. The Duke was the leading and 
most obstinate opponent of the Bill, and the mob 
thought by mud and yells to make him feel their dis- 
approbation. 

Just as the infuriated roughs were closing up around 
| the Duke, a young man named Joseph Cooper drove 
| into the street, in a gig. Seeing how things stood, 

he turned his horse around, drove into the midst of 

the mob, and ranged himself alongside of the Duke. 
The Duke’s groom rode upon the other side, and thus 
escorted, the old hero proceeded through the city. 
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The groom guarded one side of his master, as was 
his duty and his business. But Mr. Cooper, though a 
stranger to the great soldier, guarded the other side, 
and received much mud and not a few blows intended 
for the Duke. He did not once look up, nor did he 
have the air of one doing a brave deed, but he did 
use the butt end of his whip on such rioters as he 
could reach. 

When a squad of policemen met the Duke, Mr. 
Cooper turned his horse and went on his own way, 
without even making himself known to the man he 
had protected. His friends, when he reached home, 
finding him covered with mud and bruises, made him 
tell them what he had done to be thus honored by a 
London mob. Indeed, it is a common thing for 
heroes to do their duty, and make no fuss about it. 


—____+o+ 
ABUSING AN OPPONENT. 


A German editor, noted for the bitter personalities 
with which he assailed his opponents, was taken to 
task by a friend. ‘The men you attack with such 
scurrility,” said the friend, ‘tare as honest as your- 
self, and they have the same right to differ from you 
as you have to differ from them.” 

“Yes, | know,” replied the editor, “but I have no 
personal motive in attacking them. They are not my 
personal enemies, but they are the influential advo- 
cates of opinions which I deem injurious to human- 
ity. Isatirize them and make people laugh at them 
in order to destroy their popularity, and thereby 
weaken the effect of their advocacy. You must at- 
tack principles through the men who represent them, 
if you would win the populace. 

To a high-toned gentleman, whose rule of political 
or religious discussion is “principles, not men,” the 
editor’s defence is as bad in morals as it is repulsive 
in practice. Yet many public men have no scruples 
about adopting its plausible but immoral tactics 
whenever their measures are criticised. 

An illustration of the motive which often leads a 
politician to abuse an unpopular man is given by an 
anecdote associated with Josiah Quincy, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Felix Grundy, of Tennessee. During 
the war of 1812, Mr. Quincy spoke strongly in Con- 
gress against the measures of the war party. 

He was replied to by several members, whose 
speeches were as abusive as their respective vocabu- 
laries would permit. Felix Grundy, a cunning, good- 
natured politician, made a personal attack on Mr. 
Quincy, and thought it sufficiently harsh until he 
heard from his constituents. Then, accosting his an- 
tagonist, he said,— 

“Quincy, I thought I had abused you enough, but I 
find it will not do.” 

“Why, what is the matter now?” asked Mr. Quin- 
cy. “I do not mean to speak again.” 

“No matter; I must give you another thrashing.” 

“Why so?” 

“Why, the truth is, a fellow has set up against me 
in my district—a perfect Jacobin, as much worse than 
I am as worse can be. Now, except Tim Pickering, 
there is not a man inthe United States so perfectly 
hated by the people of my district as yourself. You 
must therefore excuse me, but I must abuse you, or I 
shall never get re-elected. I will, however, do it gen- 
teelly. I will not strike so hard as to hurt myself, 
but abuse you I must. You understand. I mean to 
be friends notwithstanding; but I mean to be in Con- 
gress again, and must use the means.” 





WILD BEASTS IN INDIA. 


It is startling to read in official returns that more 
than twenty-two thousand persons are annually des- 
troyed in British India by wild beasts. The tiger 
alone, in 1883, killed nine hundred and eighty-five 
people, besides forty thousand cattle. 

Venomous serpents destroy immense numbers of 
wayfarers. Owing to the heat of the climate, poor 
persons travel mostly by night, and walk bare-footed 
or wear only a sandal that does not protect the an- 
kles. The deadly cobra is seldom active in the day- 
time, but he may be trodden upon in the darkness by 
uncovered feet. He attacks the traveller, who is 
found in the morning dead upon the road. 

Often the shortest path between two villages lies 
through a jungle, where in the daytime the heat will 
rise to one hundred and sixty degrees under the blaz- 
ing sun of India. The temptation to defer the jour- 
ney until after sunset is to most natives irresistible, 
and in the tropics darkness quickly follows the de- 
parture of the sun. The natives walk in Indian file 
in the narrow track, and a loiterer falls an easy prey 
to a tiger crouching in ambush. 

In many parts of India, despite the utmost efforts 
of the Government, wild beasts render life hard in- 
deed to the people, for one pair of full-grown tigers, 
with cubs, will destroy from four to six bullocks each 
week. Often, in pure wantonness, a tiger will kill two 
or three cattle when he wants only a small part of 
one. A family of tigers will kill in a week more ani- 
mals than a family of farmers can eat in a year. 

The panther and the leopard are also terrible cat- 
tle-eaters, and the leopard has a particular habit of 
carrying off the dogs which are expected to guard 
the herd from his attacks. The Indian wolf is noted 
for his audacity in seizing children. In India, ani- 
mals have a character of ferocity which makes human 
life in some districts well-nigh insupportable. 
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WHY HE WORE IT. 


James Smith, who, with his brother Horace, wrote 
“The Rejected Addresses,” was a thorough cockney, 


and disliked the country. He used to say that if, 


compelled to live in the country, he would have the 
drive before his house paved like the streets of Lon- 
don, and hire a hackney coach to drive up and down 
all day long. 

“Fancy farmers” usually show their visitors over 
the farm, and expect them to admire the improve- | 
ments. Smith, who was a victim to the gout, used | 
to tell a story illustrative of the fact that this “‘show- 
business” sometimes bored the guests. 

He was sitting in the library of a country-house, 
when a gentleman proposed a quiet stroll into the 
pleasure-grounds. 

“Stroll!” exclaimed Smith. “Why, don’t you see 
my gouty shoe?” 





“Yes, I see that plain enough,” answered the gen- 
tleman; “and I wish I had brought one, too, but 
they’re all out now.” 

“Well, and what then?” 

“What then? Why, my dear fellow, you don’t 
mean to say that you have really got the gout? I 
thought you had only put on that shoe to get off be- 
ing shown over the improvements.” 


~~ 
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PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES. 


Most of us have forgotten that the railroad is a 
marvel in unaccustomed eyes. We are so used to its 
calm disposal of difficulties that we do not even re. 
member that those difficulties exist. Suppose,” 
said one of the first objectors to the new invention, 
to Stephenson, “suppose that when a train is going 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, a cow should get on 
the track. Wouldn’t that be very embarrassing?” 
“Aye,” returned Stephenson, ‘‘very embarrassing— 
Jor the coo!” Evidently there still exist people who 
feel that such an occurrence would be embarrassing, 
and not alone for the “coo.” 


The civil engineer who laid out the Cincinnati Cen- 
tral Railroad tells the following story. At the time 
of its occurrence, he was engaged in tunnelling a 
mountain on the bank of the Cumberland River. 
That river is now spanned by a fine bridge leading to 
the tunnel, but there was then no sign of the struc- 
ture. 

One morning a Tennessee “corn-cracker” rowed 
across the river and engaged in conversation with the 
engineer. 

**Mornin’.” 

“Good- soumnty en 

“You seem to scatterin’ dirt and gravel round 
here pretty peart.” 

“Well, yes; we’re getting through the hill quite 
lively.” 

“Who's payin’ for all this fuss?” 

“The city of Cincinnati.” 

“Well, it must cost a heap of money. What’s it 
fur, any how? ? 

The engineer was willing to enlighten the native, 
so he told him that he was engaged in building a 
tunnel, and further explained that it was cheaper to 
bore a hole through the mountain for the cars to run 
in than to level it, or make a “‘cut’’ down the grade. 

The native took it all in, and then queried,— 

“So the steam-kyars 1s goin’ to come right through 
this tunnel away north?’ 

“Yes, that’s just it.’’ 

“Well, major, that’s askin’ too much for a man to 
believe,” said the cracker. “I don’t swaller it nohow 
you can fix it, that every time that ere iron hoss of 

ourn jumps across the river, he’s goin’ to strike this 
say hole right squar’ an’ far. No, sir; 1 can’t swal- 
er it. 


LIFE IN THE COLONIES. 


Mr. Edward Eggleston contributes to a recent num- 
ber of the Century an interesting paper descriptive 
of life in the American colonies two hundred years 
ago. The badness of the roads made travel irksome, 
and pious people wrote ‘‘Laus Deo”—praise to God— 
in their almanac diaries when they got back with 
whole bones from a twenty-mile ride into the coun- 
try. 


Kissing the bride was a privilege allowed to every 
gentleman in attendance ata wetting; and, as if this 
were not enough, also when the gentleman called on 
the bride afterward; and this was colloquially known 
as “‘going to kiss the bride.” 

At “Pennsylvania Dutch’ weddings the guests 
strove, by dexterity or craft, to steal a shoe from the 
bride’s foot during the day. If the groomsmen failed 
to prevent this, they were obliged to redeem the shoe 
from the bosom of the lucky thief with a bottle of 
wine. 

In some Massachusetts villages a froup of the non- 
invited would seize the bride, and lead her off to an 
inn, or other suitable place of detention, until the 
bridegroom consented to redeem her by providing 
entertainment for the abductors. 

Guests were always served with refreshments at 
funerals. Indeed, as is still the case in Scotland, a 
funeral was often like a festival. An invitation to 
attend a funeral came in the shape of —_ of gloves 
to wear on the occasion. At one Massachusetts 
funeral a thousand pairs of gloves were sent out. 
Mourning-rings were often sent toa large circle of 
friends. 

The manner of reserving seats at entertainments 
was certainly novel. Ladies would send their colored 
servants to sit in the seats until they should come to 
occupy them. 

—_——_ +o - —_-—- 


FILIAL THOUGHTFULNESS, 


Heinrich Heine, the German poet, was not a happy 
man. He had not only been disappointed in early 
life in some of his most cherished projects, but was 
half-blind and paralyzed. Even in that condition, in 
sore need of sympathy, he was brave enough to carry 
out a kindly deception of his mother, whom he dearly 
loved. Alfred Meissner, in his reminiscences of the 
poet, relates the following incident: 


Visiting Heine one evening, I interrupted him 
when he was just dictating a letter to his secretary, 
— my asking to whom he was writing, he re- 

ied,— 

“ “To my mother.” 

“Ts she still alive,’ ” T asked, “the old lady who lives 
by the Dammthor?’ 

“Oh, yes,” said as “it is true she is old, sick, and 
weak, ‘but she has still the warm heart of a inother.” 

“And = write often to her?” 

“Regularly, every month.” 

“How — appy she must be on account of your 
condition!” 

“On account of my condition?” answered Heine. 
“Oh, as regards that, there exists between us a pecu- 
liar arrangement. My mother believes me to be as 
well and as healthy as I was when I last saw her. 
She is old and reads no newspapers; the few friends 
who visit her are in a similar condition. I write 
often to her, as well as I can, in a merry humor; 
speak to her of my wife, and tell her how well I am 
faring. And thus she is happy. That a son can be 
- sick and miserable as I am, no mother would be- 
ieve.’ 

eS 


TO CLIMB STAIRS. 


A professional athlete gives this advice to those 
obliged to climb stairs: ‘‘Don’t lean forward. Don’t 
hurry. Don’t spring from stair to stair. Step firmly, 
leisurely, and keep erect.” He justifies his advice 
by this reasoning : 


There is a knack in climbing stairs easily. To throw 
the body forward, gem at the hips, more than 
doubles the work. The weight of the body is a load 
that the muscles of the legs and loins must carry, and 
they carry it easily if the centre of gravity is kept 
directly above them. 

Bending forward imposes on the muscles of the 
trunk the unnecessary task of holding the load from 
pitching forward. ‘his is like carrying a load at 
arm’s length, instead of on the shoulder or on the 

head, as many Europeans carry bundles. 

Athletes lift enormous weights by bringin, 
pone on the pelvic arch and legs, keeping their backs 

traight. 
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Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are used and en- 
dorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Grocers, and 
the first families in the country. (Ade, 

i 

What everybody says must be true. All who use it 

praise Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv. 
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INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Circulars, Testi 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Schools in New England. The: aiaaee of $60 in ~ 
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COLORED SLATE CRAYONS 
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stamp for Samples. EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York. 
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The Waterbury Watch 


Is certainly a REMARKABLE TRIUMPH 
of American skill and inventive genius. 


THINK OF IT! 
A Watch for $3.50 


that will run for years, that will keep ac- 
curate time, that will give its owner satis- 

































































We have received thousands of testimonials of similar 
character to the following: 

The Waterbury Watch I obtained of you in May. 1883, 
Iam still carrying. better running watch I think : | 
have never seen. It is all and more than you claim for it. 

Centerville, Texas. A. L. WILKINSON. 


We Cuarantee every Watch. 


We offer the Watch for sale, including Chain, 
Charm, and Satin-lined Case, for only $3.50, and 
15 cents for postage and packing. 


| PERRY MASON & CO., 
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GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
} Ask for Glenn’s, 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts, extra per cake, by C. N, CRITTENTON, Prop'r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Pr ike’s Toothache Drops Cure ‘in One Minute, 
German © orn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. 
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=| EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAS 
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ry ureful application of the fine properties of well- 
sel “i Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
| tat with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
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tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us y to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may ape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prop- 
erly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
e simply with boiling water or milk, Sold only in 
half pound tins, by grocers, labelled thus: . 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
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| THe BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING ™ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
| SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

| JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 

















For the Companion. 


THE DERWENT DUCKS. 


Through the verdurous valleys of Derbyshire 
Flows the pretty Derwent river, 

Quiet and serious, slow and clear, 

While hazel and beech-sprays, drooping near, 
To its music dance and quiver; 


Through bosky shadows and banks of moss, 
Lazily, softly slipping; 
So narrow its channel that one may toss 
With little effort a pebble across, 
And see where it ceases skipping. 


Steep hills rise sharply on either hand, 
And nestling in greenest hollows 
Clusters of small stone houses stand, 
Half-burrow, half-nest, like the quaintly-planned 
Homes of the queer bank-swallows, 


So old, no doubt they were occupied 
n the times of torch and martyr; 
They seem grown into the slope’s steep side, 
Andt aces, narrow and walled, divide 
‘The town into detinite strata, 


I doubt if the folk in the upper row 
Are better than those below it; 
But if stronger reason for high and low 
Ever existed, surely no 
History lives to show it. 








Beneath, with a look of calm content, 
And a slow and slumberous motion, 

The quiet tide of the fair Derwent 

Rolls on, to join with the broader Trent 
In its search for the German ocean, 


Looking down from my ivied nest 
In the misty autumn weather, 
I watched two ducks on the river’s breast, 
Side by side in their peaceful quest, 
Sailing for days together. 





Their lives, so happy and innocent, 

Into the past have drifted: 
They have been, and are gone—but where Derwent 
Lazily eddies in cvol content, 

The secret is still unsifted, 


When oft at night through the shadows brown 
Of autunin’s mild forewarning, 

T looked from my lofty window down 

On the mossy roofs of the sleepy town, 
And bade them adieu till morning,— 


I saw them dimly, two shapes of snow, 
On the darkness of the waters, 

Sailing sociat » 

As loth to nd go 
Home to their sleeping-quarters, 





And when, as soon as the daylight cz 
I looked for them down the river, 

I found them floating there all the same, 

As though night were nothing, and time a name, 
And they had been there forever, 





1e, 


At last, on a morning chill and gray, 
One feathery sailor only 

Breasted the waves at break of day, 

Floating about in an aimless way, 
Silent, distraught and lonely. 





And day after day went by, until 
A week had dawned and departed, 
But the lost one came not, and sorrowing still 
The widower followed his waning will, 
Languid and heavy-hearted, 





But one fair morning, no cye deseried 
The wanderer unattended ; 

No white neck parted the limpid tide; 

No fond hearts floated there side by side— 
The idyl was done and ended! 


On half my story, perhaps two-thirds, 
do doubt and mystery hover, 
Since what became of those two fond birds 
1 cannot put into fitting words, 
‘or L never could discover. 


Did they die, T wonder and ask in vain, 
In the under-world or the upper? 

Did they dive and fail to come up again? 

Did they sicken and perish, or were they slain 
For somebody's Sunday supper? 





1 never shall know how their lives were rent 
And their true hearts reft and broken, 

After their summer of calm content, 

The doom of the ducks on the dim Derwent 
Must always remain unspoken! 






Derbyshire, Eng. ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 


~~ 





For the Companion. 
A NATURALIST’S FAITH. 


Frank Buckland, the naturalist, thought that 
the chief ends of natural history are to trace the 
power, goodness and wisdom of God in His works, 
and to increase the use of His creatures to man- 
kind. His life was devoted to these ends. A few 
days before his death, he said,— 

“I am going a long journey, where I think I 
shall know more about a great many curious ani- 
mals.” 

This thought alleviated his disappointment, 
when he knew that his pleasant and useful life as 
a naturalist mustend. Believing that in a future 
state the mind will be allowed a greater scope of 
knowledge, he found exquisite pleasure in think- 
ing that those things which he saw through a glass 
darkly would soon be opened to his understand- 
ing. 

“O most glorious reward,” he wrote, “for a 
mind occupied here on earth in investigating the 
wonderful works of the Creator, from the mag- 
nificent and stupendously grand scene of geology, 
and the theory of the heavens, to the minute and 
delicate construction of a microscopic animalcule, 
or the immeasurably fine thread of a plant!” 

In the preface to his ‘‘Natural History of Brit- 
ish Fishes,” which was sent to press two days be- 
fore his death, he expresses his willingness to 
prove, before a jury of railway and mechanical 
engineers, that creation demonstrates the power, 
wisdom and goodness of God. 

Fish, fresh from the deep-sea trawler or the fish- 
market, would be his only witnesses. He would 
point the jury, as evidence of design and beauty, 
to the electric organs of the torpedo, the gun-lock 
spine of the file-tish, the water-reservoirs and 
spectacles of the eel, the teeth of the gilt-head 
bream, and the anchor of the lump-sucker. 

He would exhibit to them the. coloring of the 


perch, the teeth of the pike and shark, the tail of | house. 


the fox-shark, the prehensile lips of the dory, the 
nose of the dogfish, the dagger in the tail of the 
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stinging ray, the nest of the stickleback, and the 
armor-plates of the sturgeon. r 

Then he would ask them to reflect upon the mi- 
grations of the salmon, herring and mackerel, and 
above all upon the enormous fertility of fishes 
useful as food to the human race. 

“TI am satisfied,” he wrote, “that I should ob- 
|tain a verdict in favor of my view of the case; 
namely, that in all these wonderful contrivances 
there exists evidence of design and forethought, 
| and a wondrous adaptation of means to an end.” 





—___—~or- 
THUNDER-STORMS. 


There will be, as usual, deaths by lightning this 
season, many of which might be prevented by the 
commonest care. The great body of people suffer 
year after year from dread of lightning. The number 
ot those who live in an almost invincible dread of 
thunder-storms is very large. Some of the strong- 
est and bravest men confess to a terror in storms 
which nearly unnerves them. Army officers, who can 
lead their brigades gallantly into action under fire of 
shot and shell, sicken with a fear they cannot over- 
come in a thunder-storm. 


There is no use in laughing at these nervous ter- 
rors, Which are shared by the bravest and strongest. 
Of the two, I had rather be the man of fine, keen 
nerves, to shiver at lightning, than the coarse-mind- 
ed person who laughs at him. 

We cannot shirk the fact that there is danger in 
lightning, but half the dread of it comes from the 
phenomena being so little understood. The old coun- 
try belief that lightning strikes where it will, and it 
is of no use to guard against it, is a superstition and 
a barbarity, for it leads to the sickening, useless ter- 
ror 80 many untaught people feel. 
| Lightning is but the creature of the universe, bound 
| to obey its laws, and incapable of harm outside its 

limits. The summer cloud rises, surcharged with 
| electricity, which seeks the readiest passage to the 
| earth, or from one cloud to another. All high points 
offer a path to it, but all are not alike acceptable; as 
electricians say, all do not offer the same medium, 
and lightning seeks the path of least resistance. 

Thus: stone pillar or cliff is more likely to conduct 
the lightning than the plain at its feet; a growing 
tree, with the sap in its veins, is a better conductor 
than the stone; an iron rod, or chimney with hot air 
in it, nearly the height of the tree, nome A be a readier 
path than either of the others. A live animal, human 
or beast, is not a bad conductor of lightning, but its 
height is not enough to single it out as a mark for the 
bolt, unless greatly exposed. 

Lightning has its preferences, we may say; that is, 
it gets to the ground easier by certain fluids and sub- 
stances than by others. It is subtle in its movements, 
| with well-known affinities, for the current of hot air 
| rising from stove-chimneys, for the invisible stream of 
| vapor rising from astack or barn filled with new hay, 
for the fluids of trees, for those of live animals, and 
| most of all, for metals. If none of these are in its 
| way, it leaps to the earth by way of the buildings or 
hill-tops. Our safety lies in the law of nature that if 
we give lightning a good and direct way of reaching 
the ground, it is not going to take a poorer one. 
Give it a metal rod, higher than other objects around. 
Insulate this rod, that is, separate it by a non-metallic 
substance from the nearest support, and lead it down 
to the bed of constant moisture ten feet below the 
surface of the ground. There the electricity will 
spread harmlessly, and will not destroy your house 
nor strike the people in it. 

But these conditions must be scrupulously filled. 
The lightning-rod must be large enough to carry off 
the heaviest discharge likely to reach the house. The 
value of a rod as a conductor depends on its thick- 
ness, not its surface, and don’t let any lightning-rod 
agent humbug you by making you think otherwise. 

When a storm is coming, don’t wait for rain before 
getting under cover, and don’t carry metal tools when 
thunder sounds overhead. Better leave the hoeing, 
or the hay, and get in safe quarters in time, and don’t 
sit in the barn in astorm. Close the windows of the 
house, let the fire down, and keep out of rooms where 
| there is fire. Sit in the middle of the largest room 
| you can choose, away from stoves, or stove-pipes, 
| 











villars, mirrors, iron chairs, registers or gas-fixtures— 
fet alone telephones or electric — In a storm 
any of these things may conduct lightning, and it is 
just as foolhardy to despise these precautions as to be 
careless about loaded guns. 

At night, draw the bed out from the corner of the 
room, as far from the wall and chimney as possible. 
Out of doors, keep away from walls, trees, streams or 
wells, and telegraph-poles. Seek shelter in an open 
hollow, or under bushes, choosing the valley rather 
than the hill-top or side. 

You don’t want to take chances with lightning, but 
taking every caution, keep as free of fear as you can, 
for the chances are in your favor. People who take 
care of themselves are not the ones who are injured 
by lightning. 

———--—~+@— 


| ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 





There are some names which will always be associ- 
| ated together in literature. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Besant and Rice, and Erckmann and Chatrian, are 
invariably remembered in pairs. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to think of the last two names otherwise 
than as representing a sort of literary Siamese twins. 
Both men are of German descent, though by adop- 
tion and preference they are French to the backbone. 
| More than that, they are French Republicans, and all 
their novels are written with a distinct political pur- 
¢ 
pose. 


For many years after the two became close friends 
| and began to work together, it proved impossible for 
| the public to detect the separate identity of either in 

their published works. However their material might 
have been collected and manipulated, it was so suc- 
cessfully fused together that no reader could possibly 
|imagine what part proceeded from the invention of 
| Erckmann and what from that of Chatrian. 

Some time ago, however, a reporter visited Erck- 
mann for the purpose of finally solving the riddle. 
Chatrian had proved a sealed book to all queries, and 
the newspaper man was on this occasion somewhat 
surprised at finding himself received with cordiality. 

“Very well! very well!” said Erckmann, when his 
guest had stated his errand. “Authors have to under- 
| go criticism as well as the children of their brains. 
| Come in! come in!” 
| He threw open his iron gate, and led the visitor 

into the garden. 

“Of course you must see and know everything. I 
| keep pigeons. Here they are. Also fowls; do you 
desire to know what the different kinds are? Your 
| readers will be interested to know that I eat eggs. So 

does Chatrian. We are alike in that as in many other 
things. We both eat eggs. Weeat both the white 
and the yolk. That is interesting, is it not? Also, 
we sometimes spill the yellow fluid on our clothes. 

That is remarkable, is it not? When we have done 

that, we wipe it off again. Is that unlike other folks? 

If so, make a note and print it.” 

Dropping this bantering tone, he afterwards went 
on to say,— 

“Chatrian, being a business man, goes every morn- 
ing at nine to Paris, and returns every evening at six. 
I am here from early till late, without leaving the 

Since we have worked together, Chatrian 
| has not once put pen to paper. There you have the 








He then went on to say that every evening after 
dinner he is accustomed to read over to his friend 
such manuscript as he has written during the day. 
Chatrian, who possesses the critical faculty in great 
perfection, then goes ruthlessly to work at finding 
fault and suggesting corrections. As soon as they 
have corrected the work of the day, they discuss that 
of the morrow. 

Here Chatrian’s talents find ample scope. He is a 
master of plots and the grouping of characters. He 
has, indeed, the eye of the literary artist, and conse- 
quently an unerring judgment as to the relief in 
which the various puppets shall be displayed. 

The two often sit together until midnight, pencil 
and notebook in hand, exchanging thoughts. At one 


the housekeeper has orders to go in and announce | 


that it is bedtime. 
puts out the light. 

Often, however, it happens that they are so full of 
their subject as to be unable to go to bed, and on such 
exciting occasions three o’clock finds them sitting in 
darkness. 


If the two friends do not stir, she 


~@>- 
For the Companion. 
DO THEY LOVE US STILL? 
(IN MEMORIAM.) 


In the hush of the Sabbath, one brief moon ago, 
We sat side by side as the singers sang low, 
“Do they love us still? Say, oh, say, 
Do they love us still?” 
And the loved and the lost from the beautiful shore, 
Drew nearer and nearer, as the singers sang vu’er, 
“Do they love us still?” 


We could not know then, O belov’d, that to-day 
Thy spirit, released from its bondage of clay, 
Would have passed from our sight, as still softly and low 
The singers sing on through our tears as they flow, 
“Do they love us still ?” 


We know thou dost love us—love embracing as thine, 

Which clung closer in sorrow, as clingeth the vine, 

So constant and tender, so unselfish and pure, 

Must live on forever, forever endure, 

As the chords of a lyre, when the song is all o’er. 

Still vibrate, though our fingers may sweep them 1 

So thy spirit lingers, as we list to the strain, 

Oh, sweeter than ever is the singers’ refrain! 
“Do they love us still? 


The Sabbath breaks once more over hillside and lea, 
But a Sabbath more blissful has dawned upon thee 

In the city of God, in the home of the blest, 

Where the worn and the weary are forever at rest. 
Peace, peace! while we bear to its last sleep in the dell 


. 
10 more, 


What was mortal, through pathways thou knewest so | 


well; 
Let the singers sing on, still more tender and low, 
As we breathe our farewell through our tears as they 
“Do they love us still? Say, oh, say, 
Do they love us still ? DO THEY LOVE US STILL?” 
HENRY 8S. WASHBURN. 


~~ 
or 


MEN OF FEW WORDS. 


Certain garrulous people might profit by the follow- 
ing lesson in brevity. Rare is the man or the woman 
who says what he or she has to say, and nothing more. 
Farmer Sam Dobbins boasted that he was “a man of 
few words,” as indeed he was. He was always rail- 
ing against “these wind-bags,” as he styled the class 
of men and women who talk more than is necessary. 
And he was always wishing he could find a man or 
a woman who was not “all gab.”” One day he met 
the object of his desire. 





He was industriously hoeing corn in his field, when 
a strange gentleman jumped over the fence and came 
toward him. Then ensued the following conversa- 
tion, which we give as a model of elegant brevity : 

“Hello!” 

**Goo’-day!” 

“Hot?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You live here?” 

*Yes.” 

“Well ’quainted round here?” 

“Yes.” 
“Know old Sam Dobbins?” 
“Tes.” 
“He li 
"Fee." 
“Wha’ kind o’ man is he?” 
“First-rate feller.” 
“Well off?” 
“Ruther.” 
“Cranky ?”’ 
“Ruther so. 
“I’m a little that way myself.” 
“So’m I.” 
“Ever hear Dobbin speak ’bout a brother o’ hisn?” 

Yes.” 


ve close about?” 
, 





“ 

“One 

“Fes. 

**Name was Jack Dobbins?” 
3.” 


that went to Californy twenty-five year ago?” 


“Ve 


“I’m Jack Dobbins.” 

“I’m Sam Dobbins.” 

‘How air ye, Jack?” 

“How air ye, Sam?” 

Then Farmer Sam hoed to the end of his row, and 
came back to his brother, whom he was heartily glad 
to see, and who made him @ long visit. The neigh- 
bors said it was “as good as a show” to hear their 
pointed lessons in brevity. 





—~@o-— 
COMMON PEOPLE. 


What constitutes a “common person?’? Webster 
and Worcester have not given a definition for this 
specimen of mankind. If to be “‘common’’ is to be 
something not altogether respectable, something 
odious, or something criminal, let us endeavor to be 
something uncommon. We see people tossing their 
heads at other people because they are ‘‘so common.” 
The writer set out one day with the determination to 
have the word clearly and explicitly defined by the 
first person who spoke the word “common” in his 
presence. 





I went for my noon-day lunch into a restaurant—a | 


tidy, inexpensive and respectable place, for I pride 
myself on being a very respectable sort of a person. 
I was greatly surprised, therefore, when a young man 
near me gave his daintily curled head a toss, and said 
to his companion,— 

“Sorry we stopped here. 
full of common people.” 

Here was my chance. 
mon people?” I asked. 

The young man looked somewhat amazed. 

“Common people?” he asked. 

“Yes,” TL returned; “I do not want to meet such 
people if they are of the class I infer they are from 
your words.” 

“Oh, well,” he said, ‘common people are—are”—— 

He hesitated, in some confusion. 

“Are what?” Tasked. ‘Are they respectable?” 

“Oh—ah—well, yes; most of them are respectable 
enough, I suppose.” 

“Are they ignorant?” 

“Oh—ah—well, no, not always. 


Common sort of a place, 


“Who and what are com- 


You see, they are 


| mostly people without any standing in society—that | arose to 


is, in the best society. Most of them are laborin 
people. They don’t dress well, thay —they—welt 
there is a specimen for you.”’ 

He pointed towards a plainly-dressed young man 
at the end of the room. 

You see how he looks. No neck-tie; look at the 
coat, ready-made, as any one can see, shoes ditto; a 
cheap, common-looking fellow in every way.” 


“I don’t agree with you,” I said, decidedly. “He 
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| clean, and he looks as though his moral record might 
be ditto; he has’’—but the young man had taken his 
dainty cane and was going out, pulling on a pair of 
stylish kid gloves. 

“Probably some spoiled son of an aristocratic mil- 
lionnaire with more money than brains,” was my 
mental conjecture. 

The next day I met this despiser of “common peo- 
| ple” again. He recognized me, and blushed as he 
| took my order for soap, sugar and starch. He was a 

clerk in a small grocery store. 
| 


| 
| 
| 





—~or—_- 
HIS LITTLE DAN. 

Not all convicts in prison cells have hardened 
hearts. We do not know of the trials and tempta- 
tions, the cruel want, the bitter needs of men who 
sometimes do desperate deeds. There is something 
pathetic in the life of every man within prison walls. 
It may be found in the story of a neglected and un- 
cared-for childhood, or in a lifelong struggle with ad- 
verse fates. We untried souls are less charitable than 
we should be to men whose daily life is one of dejec- 
tion and discouragement, in the midst of which they 
sin. The warden of a penitentiary tells the follow- 
ing touching story of a man sentenced to ten years 
at hard labor, for acrime in the committing of which 
there were many extenuating circumstances. 


His name was Hixon. One day a letter came for 
him, neatly addressed in a woman’s hand. 

The warden read it first, as was his duty. This was 
all there was of it: 

“DEAR JOHN,—Our little Dan died to-day. 

“MARY.” 

The warden read the affecting message to Hixon. 
“Dan” was the convict’s little boy, and **Mary” was 
his wife. 

“What—what?” said Hixon. 
little Dan? No, no, no! It cannot be!” 

But it was true. Another sorrow was added to the 
many he already knew. He sat for a long time with 
| bowed head, his face in his hands, his heart quiver- 
| ing. 

“I’ve said many a time,” he said, at last, “that it 
would be better if Danny did die before he was old 
enough to know and feel his father’s shame. I sup- 

ose it is best, but it is hard to bear after all. My 
ittle Dan!” 

The man broke down again. A little later he took 

a small photograph from his pocket, carefully wrapped 
| in tissue paper. He gazed long and earnestly at it. 
The tears ran over his pale cheeks, and fell on the 
| smiling face of the boy. He brushed them away with 
| his trembling hand, and gave the photograph to the 
warden. 

“That was Danny,” he said. 

It was the sunny little face of a boy about two 
| years old. A pretty boy he must have been, with the 
| short curls clinging close to his head, and the large 
bright eyes—now forever closed, closed to the knowl- 
edge of the truth that he was a convict’s boy. Surely 
it was better so, for now that penitent convict father 
may meet his little Dan in the land where there is no 
knowledge nor remembrance of the sins that made 
sorrowful our eartlily lives. 


“Danny dead? My 








—+@>—— 
WATCHING FOR A SHOT, 


There is, probably, no country on the face of the 
globe that affords a richer field for the hunter and 
sportsman than Africa, the “game” including all 
kinds of wild beasts, from the elephant down to the 
rabbit. The following extract from the journal of a 

' recent explorer may give some idea of what a keen 
sportsman may expect to see in the Soudan: 


There being a moon, two of our party watched 
some hours by the water, perched more or less un- 
comfortably on the branches of trees, in hopes of 
getting a shot at some animals coming to drink. Oc- 
casionally, after watching in vain for a long time, a 
noise, as of some large animal approaching, is heard. 
To reach the water, it must pass within a few feet of 
where you are sitting. From the noise it makes in 
the bushes, it must be large game. 

At last the unknown animal stands out in the 
moonlight; and it is only a hyena, after all! Such 
was their fate that night; but soon afterwards they 
heard a tremendous crashing through the jungle, 
which set every nerve tingling. They felt sure the 
noise could be caused by nothing less than a herd of 
buffaloes, and that was indeed the case. The ani- 
mals, however, got their wind, and went off at a gal- 
lop, with their thirst unquenched. 

For some time longer they waited, in hopes either 
that they would return, or some other herd make its 
appearance, or, perchance, that a single bull-buffalo 
might visit the pond; for often the largest and _fierc- 
est bulls separate themselves from the herd, and wan- 
der about alone. None, however, arrived. Ele- 

hants, rhinoceri, giraffes, panthers, crocodiles, ba- 

oons, and scores of other beasts were prowling 
j around, but, unfortunately, were not thirsty that 
night, or else went elsewhere to satisfy their needs. 

They heard a lion roar, and thought they were go- 
ing to have a visit from the king of beasts; but the 
roar gradually became fainter and fainter, as he evi- 
dently made off in an opposite direction. 

At last a gentle rustling was heard in the grass, 
and a dik-dik, the smallest of the antelope tribe, and 
not much bigger than a hare, made its appearance, 
looking timidly about it for a hidden enemy, before 
daring to drink, and at the same time uttering the 
peculiar ery from which it has obtained its name. 
They did not disturb it, but let it quench its thirst in 
peace; and then, having had sufficient excitement 
for one night, and the moon having gone down—it 
being then three o’clock in the morning—they re- 
turned to their tents. 





———————— ~~ @e—_—_—__———. 
WHAT THEY NEEDED. 
Investigation by those interested reveals some sur- 
| prising things among indigent people. They classify 
| Singular things under the head of “necessities.” A 
| lady writes: “Hearing of a case of marked destitu- 
tion in the vicinity of my home, I determined to in- 
vestigate it and render such assistance as I could. 

_ “I found the family in actual want. They had been 
living for a week on potatoes alone. The family con- 
sisted of a widow with a grown daughter and several 
smaller children. 

“The mother and daughter affected absurd and 
amusing airs. 

| **We'’re used to better things,’ said the daughter, 

who had evidently spent half the morning curling her 





hair. 
| ‘“*Indeed we are,’ said the mother. ‘We were born 
and raised ladies.’ 
«**And we know what fine society means.’ 
‘ “*Indeed we do. We’ve went in the best in our 
ay.’ 
***And could again with a little help.’ 
“Our hands have never yet been disgraced by 
common work.’ 
“*Nor never will be if we can help it.’ 
| ‘Feeling sorry for the little children, I said, as I 


| ‘Tf you will tell me what you need most, I will see 
that you have it.’ 
| “After a prolonged and whispered conference be- 
tween the mother and daughter, the mother said, 
with the utmost complacency,— 
«If you will get the little girls some blue kid shoes, 
a beaded Jersey jacket for my oldest daughter, and a 
| set of Langtry waves and an embroidered shopping- 
| bag for myself, we will try to get along for the pres- 


secret of the unity of our style, it being exclusively | has an honest, intelligent face; his clothes are per- | ent, as our most pressing wants will thus be relieved.’ 
| “Their ‘pressing wants’ are still 


mine.” 


fectly clean; he has on a neat collar; his hands are 


unrelieved. 
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Judge Brown stared hard at the house with no 
traces of smoke about it, and looked puzzled. 

“Where is it atire ?” 

“Up in the roof—it’s all live coals—red as 
blood.” 

“T’ll run along where I can see the other side of 
the roof,” said Judge Brown, and along he ran as 
fast as his age and flesh would allow, with Hetty 
still ahead. He ran clear around the house, watch- 
ing the roof, but no sign or smell of fire could be 
discovered. 

‘Must be inside,” he said, and went in at the 
| front door, and there was Hetty’s mother coming 

















For the Companion. 


NAPS. 
She dreams of times when she is tall; 





down stairs laughing, with the pail of water in | 
her hand. 
little girls at play in the attic had seen a red spot 
in the roof, and thought it was fire. 


was now leaning against the fence, all in a trem- | 
ble. 


good news into the kitchen. 
about taken down, so I'll finish the job, and send 


it off to be cleaned. 


to get cleaned. 


She explained to the judge how the 


| 
“Come in, Mittie!”” she called to the girl, who | 


“There's no fire, after all.” | 
“Well,” said grandma, when they brought the | 
“ve got this clock | 


It hasn’t run for a year.” 


And that was how the kitchen-clock happened 
M. Cc. W. B 





She’ll have a carriage for her doll; 





She’ll have a tea-set and a ring; 
*Twill be—the—dearest—little—thing. 
He dreams of times when he is big; 
He’ll have a ship with splendid rig; ~ 
He’!l have a kite and “‘v’los’pede”’ too; 
He’ll ride it—as the—big—boys—do. 
J. 


A little boy, one pleasant day, 
Toward a creek pursued his way. 


M. He kept the school-house out of sight, 


Looking behind ofttimes in fright. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion, 


THE FIRE-ALARM., 

Up in grandma’s attic, one bright, sunny day, 
Lulu and Hetty were playing with their dolls. 

It was such a charming place to play, with no 
end of old spinning-wheels, that the girls called 
their harps, and a big loom that they called their 
pipe-organ, and chests full of funny old dresses, The moments glided swiftly by; 
that grandma allowed them to dress up in to their | phe sun o’erhead was getting high; 
hearts’ content and bandboxes with the queerest | But not a fish would deign to look 
old bonnets. | The while at his seductive hook, 

Each kept house in one end of the attic, and 
then visited each other back and forth, and they | pit condescendingly instead. 
always felt sure that before tea-time Mittie, grand-| 4 frog upon a lily-pad 
ma’s help, would come toiling up the steep stairs | Kept grinning at the luck he had. 
with a tray full of 
goodies for a tea- 
party. 

Lulu was sitting in 
an old, old rocking- 
chair, singing to sleep 
her youngest doll, 
Bonnibel, for Bonni- 
bel had scarlet fever, 
with a touch of 
whooping-cough, and 
was very ‘“wworri- 
some.” 

As Lulu rocked far 
back in the old chair, 
softly singing ‘Daisy 
Dale,” she chanced to 
glance up among the 
brown rafters, and 
her eye canght sight 
of a thin place ina 
shingle, where the 
shone through, 
making a spot as‘red 
as blood. 

“Tletty Warren,” 
she said slowly and 
with emphasis, “this 
house is afire!” 

“Where? where ?” 
cried Hetty, rushing along from The smile contracted to a frown; 
her end of the attic, leaving a The little boy he sat him down. 
trail of doll’s dresses and clothing | And there, upon the stream’s soft brink, 
generally in her wake. His drowsy eyes began to blink: 

“Up there!” gasped Lulu, point- | Till, with his head upon his breast, 
ing with one trembling finger at He sank back in the sedge to rest; 
the red spot. 

Hetty looked up and saw, then 
turning, she fled down stairs as 
swift as a bird, while Lula came, 
panting and breathless, after her. 

Into the sitting-room burst Het- 
ty, surprising grandma, as she sat 
there sewing with the little girls’ 
two mothers, by the startling an- 
nouncement, “The house is afire! 
the house is afire!!” 

“Where? Where is it?” they 
all cried at once, jumping up. 

“Up in the roof!” said Hetty, and Lulu, pant- 
ing in just then, added her testimony, ‘The 
house is all afire up in the roof; all red coals!” 
and Mittie came rushing in from the kitchen to 
hear what the tumult was about. 

“Run out into the street and holler ‘Fire!’ 
Mittie,” said grandma. 

“Tell somebody to ring 
said her mother, seizing 
hurrying upstairs. 

Lulu’s mother was one of the kind who faint 
easily, so she dropped into a chair and groaned, 
and fanned herseif with a newspaper, looking 
all the while as white as a ghost, and Lulu 
clung tight to her apron. 


And in one hand, as on he stole, 

He clutched a willow fishing-pole. 
Down by the meadow swift he passed 
Until he reached the creek at last; 





Then, with no thought to mar of school, 
He cast his line into a pool. 

And, with a smiie of calm delight, 

| Ile waited for the fish to bite. 





Though hungry insects o’er his head 




















sun 


When suddenly he heard a “swish,” 
| And from the water rose a fish— 


A fish of such prodigious size 

That it would make a thousand fries— 
A fish off which a troop might dine, 
With a gigantic rod and line! 

And in gruff tones the monster cried, 
The while the little boy it eyed; 

“By no barbed hook can we be caught; 
We’re not so foolish as you thought; \ 





“The tables have been turned on you, 
And we can go a-fishing, too! 





the fire-bell, Hetty,” 
a pail of water and 


For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE BOY WHO WENT FISHING. 
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“This very night shall 
And, looking hideous! 
The creature cast its | 


The truant watched tl 


Till with a twist expe 
It caught him by his t 


He dangled wildly in 


His scaly captor drew 


And though of fish th 


With look foreboding 





A chowder made of little boy!” 


While every hair stood up on end; 


And then, with juvenile despair, 
And while, with a complacent grin, 


A piercing scream the silence broke, 
And then—the little boy awoke! 


Fresh danger threatened in its place; 


Before him his stern father stood! 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 
DOUBLE CHARADE. 


The first of my jirst stands for number one. 
Its second’s a state, I reck. 
Its third is a letter, and 
people in France 
Would call that same 
letter E gree. 


Its fourth is a boy, or 
' sometimes & man. 
My second’s first’s— 
O! Ll won’t tell. 
Its second’s your 
double. 
Its third has the 
sound 
Of those places which 
all men love well. 


My first whole’s a poet 
whom Englishmen 
love. 

He was born 
gust, I hea 

And so was my 
of New 
birth, 

Eighteen hundred 

\ nine was the year, 

L. P. 


in Au- 





econd, 
England 


2 
ANAGRAM. 
Books of Travel and 
Their Authors. 


Frau Asher in Saven 
Society, by M. Hille- 
bou. 

Mather Petgil’s Will, 
by H. T. Elginbrave. 

That Sly Minx in Ios, 
by Harold E. G. R. 
Giles. 

A Filiop Spinner, by 
Maj. Ralston Ashe- 
brier. 

The L’Ardisa Clan 
Taken Buck to France, 
by Hon. Seth J. Mopos. 

Irs. 


3. 
ACROSTIC, 


The two words re- 
quired by each para- 
graph have the same 
sound, but a different 
spelling. Read in the 
initial letters the place 
of a surrender, Oct. 17, 
1777. It was called “the 
field of the grounded 
arms.”” 

A tribe of Indians; a 
large pouch. 

Au aquatic bird; the 
result of a mathemati- 
cal problem, 

A catalogue; a con- 
spicuous duty _ per- 
formed by any one. 





A battle city of Syria; an Old 
all enjoy | Testament valley. 
Conical; «a South American 
rim animal. ; Leck 
_ t — The aromatic principle of 
a plants; a North American ani- 
1e hook descend, mal. 


Influenza; a grasp. 
Whatever deeds are done; an 


rt and neat, instrument. 

rousers seat; . 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

the air! Dots indicate consonants; 


laces des- 
in a jour- 
York to Cape 


| crosses, vowels. The | 
ignated may be visitec 

him in, ney from New 
Horn. 

\. we - X. X Island noted 
in the history of 300 vears ago. 

ere was no trace, . x 


little good, ys X-X.X~ X- City near 
a river and a coast. 
6,.X.X.X State much 
MALCOLM DOoUGLAs. talked of at the present day. 











Grandma took a china cup down off the bracket, 
and rushing out into the back-yard, set it down 
under a big apple-tree, then hurrying in, went to 
taking down the kitchen-clock. 

Mittie ran into the middle of the street and 
Stood there trying to scream “Fire!” but though 
she opened her mouth wide, the “Fire!” only 
came in a loud, hoarse whisper. | and the pets. 

Hetty went tearing along the sidewalk, looking | All at once there was a great buzzing and hum- 
for some one to ring the fire-bell. The first man | ming, and the air was fall of bees. 
she met was old Judge Brown. | I was afraid they were going off, but mother 

“O Mr. Brown!” gasped Hetty, “‘won’t you go | said, “Wait, and they will aligut pretty soon.” 
and ring the fire-bell ?” | And so they did, right on one of the little trees 

“What’s afire ?” asked the judge. | that father sets up around the hives just for that. 

“Grandma’s house is afire, and grandpa’s away, | should think there were six quarts of bees, 


iI 
and I don’t know what we shall do!” | clinging to each other in one great bunch, 


For the Companion. 


NED’S BEES. 


It was a close, hot day; hot and still, and no- 
body at home but mother and me, except the bees 















Then mother and I got the hive all ready, lifted 
up the little tree, and shook the bees down on to 
the bottom board. 

And then the bees began marching, as I should 
think an army would, right up into the hive. 

When I went out again, I thought there was 
another swarm coming out. But it wasn’t. It} 
was only those going off. 





Father said afterwards that the hive was too 
warm. We got the force-pump to sprinkle them, 
but they went too fast. 

Anyway, I’ve got their course, and shall bee-line 
| them this fall, 


To - X . Town that has 
suffered recent disaster. 
~°X% X A Btate. 
a . x . X City whose only variations of 
climate are changes of wet and dry. 
10,.*.xX.xX.xX xX A Republican State. 
1,.xX*xX.xX.X. X City ona high level. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, ALADDIN, 


2. STROWE 
ROVIN 
OoOBBLE 
REM BL 

SCEN 
PIRE 
IrFt 
LEGO 
eERTR: 

RECT S 
L.ENENT 


>= 


rf c P +f 
Ss ge Pas 8 


4. “What was a month old at Cain’s birth, that’s 
| not five weeks old as yet?”” Key-words—Love’s Labor 
| Lost, Constable, Dictynna, Holofernes, Schoolmaster, 
the moon, Nathaniel, a word, wit, work, aet. 


5. Dakota, Amazon, Valencia, Interlaken, Siberia, 
| Salonica, Truro, Rhone, Avon, lowa, Tennessee—~ 
| Davi3 STRAIT, 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
.75 a year, paymentin advance. NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during ths 


year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 

your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 








paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their_papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
i: y MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

Mass. 








For the Companion. 
THE THYROID GLAND. 


This is situated on both sides of the trachea (wind- 
pipe), near its top, the two parts being joined bya 
so-called isthmus just below ‘‘Adam’s apple.” It is 
relatively much larger in infants than in adults. It 
averages about one and a half inches in length, and 
is about half as thick as long. It is larger in females 
than males. It is sometimes wanting; and in the 
aged it sometimes wholly degenerates. 

While secreting glands have ducts, through which 
they empty their secretions, either out of the body or 
into some cavity within, the thyroid and some others 
—the spleen, for instance—are ductless. ‘They sim- 
ply withdraw some elements from the blood, effect a 
chemical change on them, and then give them back, 
through the absorbents, into the circulation. 

Among the affections to which these glands are lia- 
ble is goitre, in which they become enlarged. The 
enlargement may be slight, or it may be so great as 
to reach upward to the ears, and extend down to the 
breast. One case is recorded in which it reached be- 
low the thighs! In some parts of the world the affec- 
tion is quite rare; in others quite common, though in 
the latter it is largely confined to certain districts. 

In England its prevalence in Derbyshire has given 
it the name of the “Derbyshire neck.” It markedly 
connects itself with some mountains, and yet it oc- 
curs in some level tracts. It is generally thought to be 
due to something in the drinking water—some say 
magnesian limestone, but itis more probably due to 
some metallic substance. 

In many cases the goitre may be merely a deformi- 
ty. In others it may obstruct the breathing by press- 
ing against the windpipe; or may cause headache, 
dizziness, fulness of the head, singing in the ears, by 
hindering the circulation in the vessels of the neck; 
or it may interfere with swallowing, by pressing on 
the esophagus (gullet). 

It is quite frequently associated with cretinism— 
that peculiar idiocy in which the brain ceases to grow, 
and the whole body becomes stunted and hideously 
deformed, but the latter is often fouad without the 
former. Doubtless each is due to a common cause. 

The most effective treatment consists in the remov- 
al of the patient to another locality. 

- = 
TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 


The sun will be totally eclipsed on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, but the grand phenomenon will be invisible 
in this part of the world. The portion of the earth 
traversed by the moon’s shadow, or, the line of total- 
ity, as it is called, lies entirely in the South Pacific 
Ocean. It commences near the eastern shore of Aus- 
tralia, passes over New Zealand, and ends near the 
South Pole. The course of the eclipse lies directly 
ever Cooke’s Straits, that divide the two islands con- 
stituting New Zealand. 

The southern part of the northern island and the 
northern part of the southern island, bordering on 
the Straits, seem to be the sole available localities for 
observing the eclipse on land, for the rest of the path 
is over a waste of water. A more ineligible portion 
of the planet could scarcely be found for the occur- 
rence of a grand event which millions of spectators 
would consider the privilege of a lifetime to behold. 
Therefore, the most sublime and most awe-inspiring 
spectacle revealed to mortal eyes will on the present 
recurrence be seen by comparatively few observers. 

None the less surely will it occur. The moon on 
the Sth will pass centrally between the earth and the 
sun. She will be at her nearest point to the earth, 
and appear larger than usual, and the sun will be al- 
most at his most distant point from the earth, and 
appear smaller than usual. Under these conditions 
the moon’s shadow will reach the earth, and hide the 
sun entirely from those who are upon the narrow belt 
we have described. 

Gradually the dark body of our satellite will en- 
croach upon the sun’s bright face, until, for about two 
minutes, he will be hidden from view. When totality 
commences, the silvery corona springs into being, the 
rosy protuberances send forth tongues of flame, stars 
shine in the darkened sky, and a weird, funereal 
gloom enshronds the earth like a pall. Before the 
awe-struck and bewildered observer can take in the 





scene, the event is over, and the sun’s face seems more 
radiant than ever after emerging from the darkness. 

Sometimes comets are visible during totality, close 
to the sun, and observers are always seeking to find 
some small planets peeping from the darkness that are 
nearer to the sun than Mercury. Astronomers will- 
ingly travel thousands of miles to behold a solar 
eclipse, always hoping to make discoveries which 
have thus far eluded their grasp. 
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AN ALARMED FISHERMAN. 





One morning, after eight days of steaming up the 
Kiva, Stanley, the African explorer, discovered that 
the river was the outlet of a large lake, which, sub- 
sequently, he named Lake Leopold II., after the King 
of Belgium. Acting upon the rule, never to abandon 
a good thing until you have seen it through, lest you 
never have the opportunity again, he resolved to cir- 
cumnavigate it. Seeing half-a-dozen fishermen’s ca- 
noes out on the lake, he bore down upon them, hop- 
ing to gain information and fresh food. All save one 
canoe, as soon as the fishermen heard and saw the 
noisy steamer, fled. The occupant of the remaining 
canoe was hauling in his seine, when he, too, heard 
the noise of the paddle-wheels. He fell sidewise into 
his cance, as if paralyzed. Then leaping to his feet, 
and bending to his paddles, he sent the tiny canoe 
swiftly over the water. Says Stanley, describing the 
capture: 


He observes the monster rapidly gaining on him. 
He hears the whirl of the wheels, and the throbbing 
of the engine, and puffing of the steam. Another 
glance, and he springs overboard, and we sweep past 
the empty canoe. 

As we came up he dived, and our two sailors flashed 
into the depths after him. They brought him up, 
each holding an arm, and swam with him to the boat. 

*‘Now, Ankoli, speak softly to the poor man.” 

In soothing whispers the native guide asked what 
his name was. 

“What did you pick me out for?” the fisherman 
asked. “There are many better than I in our vil- 
age. 

**What does he mean, Ankoli?” 

“He means,” answered the guide, “that there are 
finer slaves than he is in the village.” 

“Ah! There have been slave-catchers here, then?” 

Having evidently obtained all the information the 
poe fellow could give, we filled his two hands with 
right beads, and laid a dozen handkerchiefs by 
his side. Then bringing the canoe alongside, we 
asked him to step in, and placed his cloth in the stern 
of it, with a small parcel of cowries. 

After he had stepped in, he did not seem to realize 
that he was a free and rich man until there was such 
a distance between us that he thought it impossible 
for us to catch him again. When he seemed a speck 
in the lake, we saw the tigure rise to its height, and 
json we knew that he was conscious that he was 
ree. 

a ae 


FIGHTING DEATH. 


The Greenville Banner tells the following pathetic 
story of a man fighting death, that he might live long 
enough to say good-by to his wife, his best-beloved, 
but the effort was a vain one: 


Conductor Frazer, of the International and Great 
Northern Railroad, tried to fight off death a few hours 
in order that he might see his wife once more. He 
had been shot by a tramp, and had been taken to 
Tyler, Texas, in a dying condition. 
“Help me fight back this cruel death, boys, until 
my wife gets here,” said the dying man, cheerily. 
The doctors had already told him he could live but 
afew hours. With acalm courage he heard the ver- 
dict, and called all of his wonderful force to his aid 
in the struggle to live until his wife arrived. 
“Tell me exciting stories,” he said to the boys 
around his bed, “for I must make this run till she 
comes.”” 
And the boys did laugh and tell big stories, poor 
fellows, when their stout hearts were filled with sad 
regret. The hours sped rapidly by; the merry voice 
of the conductor grew fainter and fainter, but his 
courage never faltered. 
A telegram from his wife, in answer to one sent to 
her some hours before, was brought into the room 
and read. She was coming on a special train, the 
road was cleared for her passage, and with lightning 
speed her train was annihilating distance. What a 
race! A young woman in the full flush of love and a 
new life pitted against the king of terrors. The news 
nerved Frazer for a moment, and his efforts to keep 
up were renewed. A little later another telegram. 
“Old boy,” whispered a brakeman, “she will 
here in an hour.” 
‘Turn me over, boys,” he said 
It was done. He whispered to an attendant,— 
“Charley, I cannot run on this schedule—good-by !”” 
He was dead. 

—s 


TOO PRACTICAL, 

There is a touch of pathos in the following amusing 
incident, taken from a Chicago paper. John really 
ought to have “bellered” just a little. It would 
doubtless have been a great comfort to his foolish old 
wife, whose tender heart was hurt by what seemed 
like lack of feeling on John’s part. 


They were travelling on a railroad train when a 
collision occurred. The old lady was hurt quite seri- 
ously and could not speak for some time, although 
conscious of what was taking place around her. Some 
of the passengers thought she was dead. John feared 
80, too, but instead of giving way to unavailing grief, 
he flew around doing all he could for his wife’s recov- 
ery. When she was pronounced out of danger, she 
said, reproachfully,— 

“John!” 

“Well, Samanthy?” 

“You didn’t beller a bit there when they all thought 
I was dead.” 

“Well, Samanthy,” said John, in some confusion, 
“ve see I was flying around trying to bring yeto. I 
didn’t have no time to beller.”* 

“Yes, John,” said the old lady, feebly, with a sug- 
estion of tears in her voice, ‘‘but couldn’t ye beller a 
ittle bit now, John, jist fer the looks of things?” 

“Why, Samanthy! If I was to beller now, folks 
bee x say I was doin’ it ’cause you was goin’ to git 
well.” 

“T never thought o’ that,” said the old lady, sadly, 
“1 wisht to goodness, John, you’d have bellered some 
at the right time then! *Twould have been real com. 
fortin’ to me.” 

a oe 


WOULD BITE. 


The result of the old German’s experiment, as re- 
lated below, was probably more satisfactory to him 
than to the letter-carrier: 


As a letter-carrier started to enter a yard on Mullet 
Street yesterday, a dog rushed at him and drove him 
out, and as he limped into a shoemaker’s shop on the 
corner, he was asked by the owner,— 

*Vhell, didt you meet my new dog?” 

“T did.” 

“Und didt he bite you?” 

“Snapped me here in the leg, like a steel trap.” 

“Ah! He vhas recommended to me ash a dog 
who would bite, but I doan know if der man lied to 
me or not. Vhell! vhell! So he does bite,eh! Dot 





satisfies me, und I doan worry some more.” 


Ask your Druggist or Stationer for the best Indel- 
ible Ink for marking, and you will always get Payson’s. 
peasant 


For curative effects, one bottle Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is worth three of any other name. (Adv. 








World’s ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS ¥ 
Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for ale!) 


Invalids and Cripples. 
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Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement wnequalled. Sole 
makers of the patented “Rolling Chairs” § 
ushed about at the Centennial. For 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp and 
mention YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 William St., N.Y. 


“CLUB” CYCLES. 


The Oldest and Largest Makers 
BICYCLES 


AND 


TRICYCLES 


IN THE WORLD. 
MACHINES SOLD ON THE 


Instalment System. 
THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO. (Ld.) 


239 Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 


Rowlett’s Star Roller Skate. 














Adopted by thousands of Rink-Skaters as the easiest, 
safest and best. Durable, economical, and giving 
universal satisfaction to Rink Managers. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Champion Roller Skate and Wagon Co., 

OFFICE AND NEW FACTORY, 
1118 to 1124 North E St., RICHMOND, Ind. 





H. T. MARSHALL’S 


PAT. ADJUSTABLE LACE CONCRESS. 









OMFORT, 
ONVENIENCE, 


THE COMING SHOE. 

Has Patent Stamp woven in strap of each shoe, 

Is the best shoe in the market for the price. 

Has the stylish appearance of a lace boot, and is more 
comfortable to a full instep or ankle. 
Convenient as any Congress in putting on. 
Requires no lacing when once adjusted. 
Manufactured of best material, especially the elastic. 
Does not draw the foot like ordinary Congress, 
Eve shoe warranted that is stamped on the 
bottom with name of Patentee and Manufacturer 
of Men’s, Boys’ and Youth’s Fine Shoes; also 
Lawn Tennis Shoes, 


H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass. 


If your dealer does not keep them or order them for 
you,send to manufacturer for directions how to get them. 








GRENADE. 
The best Hand Grenade Fire-Extinguisher ever pro- 
duced. Reliable, simple, economical; will not freeze or 


HAYWARD HAND 


burst. Resists the action of all climates, will not dete- 
riorate with age. Extinguishes fires instantly. 
Easily broken, can be used by any one. The liquid con- 
tained in it is absolutely harmless to flesh and fabric. 
Everything it touches becomes fire-proof, for whatever 
it falls upon will not burn. We do not claim to extin- 
guish conflagrations or to usurp the place occupied by 
the Fire Departments, but we emphatically hold that no 
incipient fire can possibly live where the HAYWARD 
HAND GRENADES are used as directed, and thus 
conflagrations or disastrous fires are prevented. Be 
cautious and don’t purchase worthless imita- 
tions, Send to us for full particulars and one of our 
new pamphlets containing proofs of the wonderful 
efficiency of our Grenades in extinguishing actual fires. 
No Farm-House, Barn, Private Residence, Hotel, Public 
building or Manuf y should be without their pro- 
tection. We want live, active, reliable men for agents 
in the United States. Address 





HAYWARD HAND GRENADE CO., 





407—409 Broadway, New York. 





SOAP. 


Beautiful Women and Beautiful 
Complexions. 


Some Facts, Old and New, 
About Soap and Water. 


Much as we may despise Orientals for their effeminacy, 
we cannot refuse them our admiration for their personal 
cleanliness, due to an unrestricted use of soap. Soap 
originated in the East beyond a question, but how, when, 
and where, is a mystery dense as that enveloping the 
Egyptian pyramids, a mystery, too, that grows all the 
denser with the advancing ages. Cleanliness is an abso- 
lute necessity in warm climates; it is one of the essen- 
tials to a life worth the living. While the people inhab- 
iting Asia Minor—the cradle of the human race—were 
remarkable for their cleanliness, and consequently for 
their beauty, they were surrounded by nations unac- 
quainted with the uses of soap; and thus it came to pass 
that the Circassians, she Georgians, and the Mingrelians, 
famous for their fine persons, inhabited countries im- 
mediately contiguous to the ugly Kalmucks and Tartars, 
who, we are told by Herodotus, were not much above 
the ape in manners and appearance. 

That soap creates beauty is beyond doubt. And just 
right here let us ask the question, Of what does real 
beauty consist? The lovely Miss Calvert, of Baltimore 
(now Mrs. Carroll Bulmer), had her photograph taken 
once, but could never be prevailed upon to go through 
the performance again. When questioned as to the 
cause of his wife's antipathy to the camera, Dr. Bulmer 
said: “Her features are not regular, and she takes a 
horrid picture. Her beauty rests upon her deep liquid 
eyes, coral lips, rich auburn hair, and a delicious creamy 
complexion—the qualities precisely a camera cannot re- 
flect. There is Miss Clinton, on the other hand, who is 
pock-pitted, dull of eye, and faded of hair, takes an ex- 
cellent likeness, because she has a straight nose and 
pretty fair outline of features.” Now, is it not fortunate 
for humanity that those qualities in which beauty for 
the most part consists, are the very ones that can be 
cultivated; are exactly the attributes that can be 
acquired; while all the skill and science in the world 
cannot turn a vez retroussé into a Roman or even a 
Grecian nose? And what produces all this brightness 
of complexion but pure red blood coursing beneath a 
skin rendered transparent and beautiful by the free and 
unobstructed action of its millions of oil glands and 
pores. 

The Goths and Vandals, who overturned the Roman 
Empire, while estimable gentlemen in many respects, 
did not kill themselves by washing. Indeed, candor 
compels us to admit that our Gothic ancestors were 
prejudiced against soap, the manufacture of which 
under their régime, became a lost art. To the Saracens 
we owe algebra, swords of Damascus, and scented soap. 
Mahomet enjoined strict cleanliness as pirt of his relig- 
ious system, and his followers used that perfumed soap, 
which made the ladies of the harem beautiful as the 
houris of the Alkoran. The renowned Saladin, among 
other costly presents, sent a few hundred cakes of this 
article to Philip Augustus of France. Philip handed 
them over to his queen, who in turn had them distributed 
on gold salvers to her favorite courtiers and maids of 
honor. Soap became popular after this, and it grew 
fashionable with court gallants to present their ladies 
fair with cakes of it, just as they present them with 
diamonds in our day. 

It is a fact beyond cavil, that English women have the 
richest colored hair and complexion, and it is also a fact 
that they make the freest use of the bath and of toilet 
soap. Indeed, it is cause and effect. Hence, their smooth 
skin and unrivalled luxuriance and texture of hair, the 
envy of the nations. It is not necessary to be a blonde 
in order to have a good complexion. The Spanish ladies, 
so remarkable for the clearness of their olive complex- 
ions, are almost universally brunette. Cleopatra was a 
brunette, and yet it was her sparkling brilliancy, so to 
speak, captivated the great Cesar and Mare Antony, 
and came very near vanquishing young Octavius Cesar, 
though the fair Egyptian was double his age when he 
gained the battle of Actium and the Empire of the world. 
It was believed Cleopatra preserved her beauty of cuticle 
through a philter given her by the Sorcerer Lesbos; but 


/it is now known that it was owing to the free use of 





water, aided by a peculiar soap, doubtless something 
akin to the Cuticura Soap of our times. In fact, the 
latter theory is easiest of belief, as it stands to reason. 
Nature has situated in the internal layer of the skin 
millions of little tubes or glands (especially on the face), 
whose duty it is to pour out upon the surface, or exter- 
nal layer, an oily fluid (perspiration), which renders the 
skin transparent, soft, flexible and healthy. If the open- 
ings of these tubes (pores) become clogged, blackheads, 
pimples, and other disfigurations follow. The skin loses 
its flexibility, becomes rough, cracked and scaly, or by 
reason of the clogging of some pores, others are rendered 
more active, and the skin presents a dirty, greasy ap- 
pearance. Hence the remedy for muddy, greasy com- 
plexions, dotted with pimples and blackheads, as well as 
a preventive of the same, is soap, which, with warm 
water, is the natural solvent for the matter that obstructs 
the tubes and pores of the skin. 

It would be cruel in us to excite the interest of the 
gentler sex in the matter of complexion if we could not 
offer a possible panacea without fear of undue prefer- 
ence. It isa fact well known to dermatologists that for 
several years the Cuticura Soap has been unrivalled as 
a skin beautifier. Not only does it contain the delicate 
odor and emollient and cleansing properties of the finest 
toilet soaps, but it goes a step further than any soap yet 
prepared; and, by reason of its delicate yet effective 
medical properties derived from Cuticura, is enabled to 
heal skin blemishes by restoring to health those diseased 
or inflamed vessels of the skin which cause complexional 
disfigurations. It is to be regretted that in their intense 
eagerness for a good complexion, the unthinking of the 
fair sex should use cosmetics and powders, which serve 
a temporary purpose, but, of course, tend to ruin the 
complexion irretrievably. The notorious Madamc 
Rachel, of London, who some years ago succeeded in 
fleecing female members of the British aristocracy out 
of thousands of pounds, had two ways of beautifying the 
complexion. One consisted of a paste, which hardened 
on the face and gave it an alabaster appearance; and 
another of a wash she called Jordan water, and sold for 
ten guineas a bottle. The former was most in vogue be- 
cause its effects were immediate. But it ultimately 
killed the users. The latter, on the contrary, was really 
good, for it penetrated the skin, purified the blood, and 
achieved the desired object; but the price charged for it 
was a perfect swindle. In the near future, however, our 
fair Anglo-Saxon cousins will not haye a monopoly of 
brilliant complexions, and will have learned that this is 
truly the age of democracy in beauty, as well as society, 
art, and literature. 
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For the Companion, 


ONE LIFE. 


She does not know how sweetly all around 
The blithe birds sing, 

Heaven closed her ears so early to the sound 
Of everything. 

She scare ee om see the stars that fill the skies, 

in the grass 

The yellow blooms like resting butterflies, 

Alas! as! 


Her a ¢ patience and a poet-soul, 
A heart that knows 
Ilow swe re et it is to love and trust—the whole 
’f faith’s repose, 
A woman, Ley mw J her much-narrowed way 
light and broad, 
Because, howe ver burdened, still she may 
Look up to God. 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 


~ 
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For the Companion. 


THE STAGE-COACH AND ITS PAS- 
SENGERS. 


By Prof. John Bach McMaster. 


A traveller who, one hundred years ago, went a 
journey in a coach-and-four, took his seat in a 
vehicle unlike any now to be seen. It was not 
much more than a huge covered box, mounted 
on wheels. Neither steps, nor doors, nor windows, 
nor coachman’s seat, nor covered sides, nor boot 
for the baggage, was used. 

The flat roof was upheld by ten posts that rose 
from the body of the stage, and the body was 
commonly breast high. From the roof hung cur- 
tains of leather, to be rolled up if the day were 
fine, and let down and buttoned when rainy and 
cold. Within were four seats. Without, on the 
roof, were the few bags and bundles that passed 
under the name of baggage. 

Having made up his mind whether he would go 
by the “New Line,” or the “Swift Sure,” or the 
“Stage Packet,” the traveller would present him- 
self at the stage-office to secure his seat. No ticket 
was bought, but the fare was paid at the office 
desk, and his name put down on the stage-bill for 
acertain day. Fourteen pounds of baggage were 
carried for him without charge. But if his port- 
mantean his brass-nail-studded — hair trunk 
weighed more than that, he paid for it at the same 
rate per mile as he did for himself. On no account 
was he suffered to carry more than one hundred 
and fifty pounds weight of baggage. 

When the luggage had been weighed, the horses 
attached and the small letter-bag brought out, the 
passengers were summoned, clambered in over the 
driver’s seat, sat down with their faces toward the 
horses, and while the coach rolled away at the rate 
of six miles an hour, made themselves as comfort- 
able as they could. 

To sit all day cramped up on a hard seat in 
a jolting vehicle, annoyed by flies, half-choked 
by the dust, burned by the rays of the scorching 
sun, was enough to try the temper of the best- 
natured of men. In winter the inmates of the 
coach were half-frozen by the cold. Prudent trav- 
cllers provided themselves with foot-stoves, and 
when the wood-coals burnt out, begged the driver 
to stop at the nearest farm-house, or the first tav- 
ern, that they might get more. But the annoy- 
ances were never so great as in the spring. Then 
the roads were hardly passable. On the best of 
them the ruts were deep, and the mud in many 
places up to the hubs of the wheels. To be com- 
pelled to alight three or four times a day, and 
wade through mud ankle-deep for a mile; to be 
asked by the driver to tug at the wheels, while he 
lashed the horses till the traces nearly broke,— 
were incidents which travellers in the springtime 
were sure to meet with. 

One man, on his way from Baltimore to Phila- 
delphia, declares that he spent the half of one day 
trudging after the coach, that he often “put his 
shoulder to the wheel,” and that, in the evening 
after dark, the vehicle suddenly brought up in a 
miry bog. Get it out they could not; but were 
forced to leave it, baggage and all, and grope their 
way to the nearest house, about a mile off. Next 
morning a new coach was secured and the journey 
continued. 

Another traveller, going to Baltimore, met with 
greater hardships still. He started in February | 


or 


| account, the stage-owners would get angry and re- 


| York. 


| in which the passengers took the liveliest interest. 
| They hallooed at the horses, abused the opposi- 


fuse to carry his newspapers over their line. 

A third traveller quitted Philadelphia for New 
Rival stages ran between the two cities. 
The journey was, therefore, a succession of races 


tion line, and could with difficulty be prevented | 


from throwing the baggage off into the mud. As 
he was rolling out of Elizabethtown, in New 


Jersey, & young woman, mounted on a good | 
horse, rode up behind the stage and attempted to 
pass it. In a moment the men on the coach be- 
gan to revile her most shamefully, raised a 
great shout, frightened the horse, and almost un- 
seated her. One kind-hearted old gentleman re- 
monstrated. But he was threatened with being 
dropped in the road, and asked, ““Do you suppose 
we are going to let anybody take the road of 
us ?” 
Yet another complains that where no rivalry 
existed the stages crept along at a snail’s pace. 
He wished once to go a distance of seventeen 
miles. A good healthy man might have walked 
it in four hours and a half. He took the stage and 
spent six. When he reached the town where the 
| boat was to be boarded he saw the cause. The 
| driver was in collusion with the inn-keeper and the 
captains of the packet-boats. The stage arrived 
just before, and the boat sailed just after, dinner. 
The inn-keeper was thus, iu the words of the 
traveller, enabled to “scrub the passengers out of 











STAGE-COACH A 
the price of a dinner.” “Brutality, negligence 
and filching,” exclaims another, “are as naturally 
expected by people accustomed to travelling in 
America, as a mouth, a nose and two eyes are 
looked for in a man’s face.” 

But there were others of a different mind. One 
declares the stage-coach to be, in summer, the most 
delightful of all conveyances. None of the “stuf- 
finess” of our English coach. No breathiflg the 
same air over and over again a thousand times, 
like a cow chewing her cud. In them you meet 
with men of all professions. They are truly re- 
publicans. “The member of Congress is placed 
by the side of the shoemaker who elected him; 
they fraternize together, and converse with famil- 
iarity. You see no person here take on him those 
important airs which you so often meet with in 
England.” 

To the men of our time who think a journey in 
a palace car to Denver or Chicago a tedious one, 
the attractions of a stage-coach would seem slight. 





COMPANION. 





nized malady, and the newspapers would publish 1 
receipts for its prevention. | 
Once at the end of the route, the cramped and 
weary passenger hastened to seek a lodging place, 
and deliver the letters entrusted to his care. Some 
of these letters had, perhaps, been given him by a 
stranger at the very moment of his departure from | 
home. Others he received from friends. ‘To busi- | 
ness men the saving thus effected was not small; 
for the rate of postage varied with the distance 
that the letter went. A single postage was six | 
cents for thirty miles; eight cents for sixty miles ; 
ten cents for one hundred. For four hundred and | 
fifty miles and over, twenty-five cents were paid. 


— +0 


For the Companion. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 


| 


By James Parton. 


On steamer-days in the summer vacation a thou- | 


sand people sometimes sail out of New York Har- 
bor, bound on a pleasure-trip to Europe. ‘There 
was a week last summer when the cabin passen- 


ber. 

Often, as I have stood on the wharf seeing such 
travellers off, I have asked myself, ‘Why are they 
going?) What is their real purpose in spending so 
much money, and sailing away so far from home ?” 


They go chiefly to see beautiful and interesting 





ND ITS PASSENGERS. 


objects. Their desire is to visit portions of the 
earth in which beauty has rights which even cor- | 
porations are bound to respect, and do respect. 

They leave behind them the most beautiful coun- 
try in the world, but it is a country wherein the 
rights of beauty are often disregarded. 

What have we had the pain of beholding within 
a recent period ? 

We have seen the Hudson River marred in all 
its length by a railroad, which could have been 
better placed out of sight. 

We have seen the White Mountains (which 
New Hampshire should own and protect forever) 
gashed into, and cruelly disfigured by the wood- 
cutter. 

I myself have seen a mass of ugly freight cars 
standing right in front of Fabyan’s, and not a 
hundred yards from its piazza. 

We have seen Niagara profaned by penny-shows 
and paper mills. 

We have seen Old Orchard Beach, the incompar- 








To spend a day and a half on the road from Phil- | 
| adelphia to New York ; to pass five more days, or | 


| perhaps a week, going from New York to Boston, |a railroad running along within a few feet of | 


able beach of New England, and one of our great 
national play-grounds for all time, half-spoiled by 


and, just after passing the village of Havre-de- | to be compelled each night to put up at a bad inn, high-water mark, on the precise line where it could | 


Grace, the axle-tree of the coach broke into two 
A wagon was procured with some diffi- | 
culty, and the trunks and passengers taken to the 
next stage-inn. There another coach set out, 
which, towards dusk, was overset in a wood. = 
night was passed around a miserable fire. 
daybreak the whole party, in a storm of sleet Pe 
rain, walked to a wretched ale-house three miles 
from Baltimore. But the host would not allow 
one of them to dry his clothes before the kitchen- 
fire. 


pieces. 


| sleep in a room with four or five strangers, and be | ruin most beauty and create most inconvenience. | 


|roused at daylight to eat a hasty breakfast and 
| go on, would now be thought real hardship. 

On such trips the travellers became well ac- 
| quainted, and it was in the power of a bully or a | 
man of quick and irritable temper to do much to | 

4 mar the pleasure of his companions. If he were | 
a fop, or a conceited and a silly fellow, he was sure | 
to become the butt of the whole company. So we 
read of a young sprig who talked much of his | 

| speculations in the stocks, having the nickname of | 


When the printer of the Maryland Journal, a| “Scrip” fastened upon him, and of a congressman 
Baltimore newspaper, was asked to publish an ac- | who, in a passion, run a fellow-traveller through 


count of this trip, he refused. 


The accident was, | 


with his sword-cane. Not unfrequently the motion 


he said, very unfortunate. But travellers must | of the vehicle made a passenger yet more uncom- | 
expect such things. Besides, if he published an| fortable. Indeed, “stage-sickness” was a recog-! the memory of every visitor who has ridden | ually beautified; a hedge was planted about it, 


One hundred thousand persons depend upon this 
exquisite beach for their summer holiday. 


Can we wonder that such crowds of people hur- } 


ry away to lands where the insolence of corporg- 
| tions is under some kind of check ? 
sands of passengers sail across the ocean to travel 
in countries where, for a thousand years, a con- 
siderable portion of the surplus revenue of each 
generation has been spent in the slow development 
of beauty, and where things ugly and common- 
place are at least not made needlessly conspic- 
nous. 

There are villages in Europe which have grown 
into loveliness age after age, until now they haunt 








Those thou- | 


through or particularly visitors who are fan 
jar with villages which have been let alone, to | 


| come what nature chose to make them. 


Within forty miles of Boston IT was once s 
a village graveyard, iid to 
go into because it had become the abode of sinmik« 
The ground was so tangled and overg 
weeds, busbes and thorns as to be extremely difli- 
cult of access to other creatures. Fortunately, it 
was a healthy spot, on a rock-bound coast, and 
the inhabitants were seldom called upon to brave 
danger attending a funeral. 

But what a waste was there! How lovely, and 
even how inviting, a village graveyard may be, 
where the grass has been converted into a soft 
emerald carpet, the scene hallowed by 
trees, and alluring by its winding paths the rev- 
erent tread of the passer-by. Such a graveyard 
deprives death of part of its gloom. ‘The inhabi- 
tants who wander about in it think with satisfac- 
tion that in this peaceful, secluded garden they 
will lie down at last, to rest with their iiiedioad and 
their ancestors. 

The contrast between these two 





which people were aft 


Frown with 


brooding 


gravevards is 


due simply to the fact that one is let alone, and 
gers alone were more than three thousand in num- | 


the other has the attention of some careful person 
two hours a week. Suppose we put it in another 
way: Fifty dollars a year, added toa sexton’s sal- 
ary, will often suffice, if the sexton is a man anda 


brother, to make a village cemetery a true carden 
of the dead. 
There are other things about a village which 


are everybody’s business, and which for that rea- 
son are generally disregarded. 1 know villages in 
old States where no attention has ever been paid 


to making them salubrious or agreeable. No trees 
unless self-planted cast their grateful shade over 
the burning sidewalks. ‘The grass grows tangled 


and long in the streets, for it 
years. ‘The foot-paths are rough and narrow. 

There are no crossings. ‘The fences are hide: 
The houses are either shabby for want of paint, 
or awful through having too much of it. 
are no walks extending into the country, no stiles 
over the fences, and if there is any public ground 
at all, it contributes nothing to the pleasantness 
of the place. 

I remember once arriving on a winter's day ina 
town of one of the oldest States, a town which 
called itself old when Lord Cornwallis slept there 
during the Revolutionary War. On the way from 
the station to the hotel, the mud-stained omnibus, 
drawn by muddy horses and containing one pas- 
senger of light weight, stuck fast in the deep red 
clay of the principal street. 

Frantic were the struggles of 
the cries of the driver, assisted by the outcries of 
the crowd of loafers. A trace broke. —— 
reigned, and at last the lone traveller w: iged 
to get out and ignominiously pick his way to the 
hotel, at the risk every moment of 
boots sucked off by the mud. 

“How long has this mud-hole been here?” | 
asked the driver. 

“Always.” 

“How often do you get stuck ?” 

“Most every day at this season.” 

“Why don’t you fix it?” 

“Tt can’t be fixed, except in summer, and in 
summer it gives 

In the Northern States, the public authorities 
commonly attend to matters of such obvious and 
pressing necessity as this, but in the most ad- 
vanced sections the interests of beauty are certain 
to be disregarded unless there is some or 
tion to care for them. ‘There are certain things in 
every village and town which ought to be done, 

| which the people would like to have done, but 
| which it is no one’s business in particular to at- 
| tend to. 

| Thirty-one years ago such thoughts as these 
| passed through the mind of a publie-spirited lady 
in Stockbridge, Mass., Mrs. J. L. ¢ and 
she began a movement in consequence which, as f 
trust, will never end until the United States 


has not been cut in 


Ms. 


There 


the horses and 


having his 


us no trouble.” 


raniza- 


| roodrich, 





Is 
| the most uniformly beautiful land on th hole 
\° earth, 

Stockbridge is a small village in the valley of 


the Housatonic River, and consists chietly of one 
wide, elm-shaded street. It was regarded as a 
| beautiful village even then, but it had its shabby 
| odds and ends, and it occurred to this lady that a 
| little attention of the right kind, at the right time, 
| would make it quite delightful. 





Every reader can guess what she did. What is 
| the American way of doing everything? We hold 
}@ meeting; we form a society; we elect a presi- 
| dent, a treasurer, a secretary, an executive com- 
| mittee, and as many other committees as there are 
duties to perform or objects to accomplish. ‘That 

is the American way, and a very good way it is, 


| if the people are equal to it, and there are one 
| ewo persons at the head or in the heart of the or- 
| ganization who have some leisure and 
| afraid of work. 

A few years before, the village had heen pre- 
sented with a piece of land as a public ground, 
but it was so covered with trees and shrubs, par- 
ticularly laurels, that the toughest-skinned 
could hardly force his way through some parts of 


or 


are not 


boy 


it. The first business of the society was to vet 
this Laurel Hill, as it was called, into order. It 
required several persons to accomplish this, and 


the ground played such a part in the history of the 
society that the society named itself, and is still 
| called, the Laurel Hill Association. 
| Meanwhile, the village burial-ground was grad- 
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and finally it was protected by a railing composed 
of marble and iron. There is a small burial- 
place in the village which is still the property of 
the Stockbridge Indians, and is visited occasionally 
by a delegation of the tribe living in the far West. 
This ground is not overlooked by the Association, 
but was put, and is kept, in excellent order. 

The beautiful street of the village was placed in 
charge of a committee, who caused gravel to be 


put upon the sidewalks and the grass to be fre- | 


quently cut. Trees were planted wherever they 
were needed, and those already growing were pro- 
tected and pruned. Information was furnished 
inquirers with regard to the best systems of drain- 
age, patterns for fences, and colors for houses. 

Gradually the work of the society extended be- 
yond the village, and shaded footpaths were con- 
structed along the high-roads to adjacent villages, 
so that the people had a choice of agreeable coun- 
try walks. Let us see by what machinery this 
was done. I have said that a society was formed 
in the usual way, with the usual officers. The 
chief was the Executive Committee of 
fifteen persons, and it was expressly required by 
the constitution that a portion of that committee 
should be ladies. It was, in fact, a society of 
fifteen, the other members being tributary, and 
working wholly under the direction of the fifteen. 
An important article of the constitution reads 
thus; 

“Article X. Any person over fourteen years of 
age who shall annually plant and protect a tree 
under the direction of the Executive Committee, 
or pay the amount of one dollar annually, in 
money or labor, shall be a member of this Asso- 
ciation. And any child under fourteen years of 
age who shall pay the sum of twenty-five cents, 
or its equivalent in work, annually, under the di- 
rection of the Executive Committee, shall be a 
member of this Association.” 


agency 


The Executive Committee is required to meet 
once a month throughout the year. Once a year, 
in the month of August, the society celebrates its 
anniversary by a kind of picnic of the whole peo- 
ple. A band of music is provided. The reports 
of the Secretary and Treasurer are read. ‘The 
oflicers for the next year are chosen. An address 
on some suitable topic is delivered. A poem 
written by a son or daughter of Stockbridge is 
read, and short speeches are made by visitors 
whom the chairman invites. 

By means of this society the village has been 
wrought into a picture of singular beauty, and it 
has been done at an expense which has averaged 
It has re- 
ceived several legacies and gifts for special objects, 


less than two hundred dollars a year. 


many of which are represented in permanent im- 
provements such as foot-bridges, railings, fences, 
crossings and others. 

Little by little, all objects not in harmony with 
the scene have either been removed or brought 
into harmony with it. glaring colors 
are no longer employed, and the cumbrous, elab- 


‘The staring, 


orate, ugly picket fences have been replaced by 
A vis- 
itor wrote of the village a few years ago in the 
ilantic Mon hly, 


those of simpler and elegant construction. 


“The scene presented by this village, so peace- 
ful and so brilliant, is not one man’s ostentation, 
or one class’s privilege. It is not a gorgeous cas- 
tle anda splendid park with a miserable village 
just outside. This loveliness is the result of a 
sense of the becoming which pervades the commu- 
nity, and in which the whole community has 
indulged.” 

One excellent result of the movement is that it 
interests the children in preserving the young trees. 
The most careless boy who has planted a tree with 
his own hands, and undertaken to guard it from 
injury during the first years of its growth, ac- 
quires thereby a sense of the value of trees, and 
he becomes a@ protector instead of an enemy of or- 
namental foliage. It is questionable if there is a 
boy in the place who would wantonly injure a tree, 
or fail to protect one if he saw it in danger of in- 
jury. 

We are all aware that there are things of greater 
importance than external beauty ; nor does a fully 
equipped Village Improvement Society confine it- 
self to externals. It looks to the health of the 
people, and wages unceasing warfare against all 






the known causes of disease. 
not dwell upon that part of its duty. But I will 
mention here a few of the ways in which such so- 
cieties can enhance the beauty of villages and 
towns, and promote the cheerfulness of their in- 
habitants. 


The planting and care of trees and shrubs. 

The frequent cutting of the grass in the streets 
and parks. 

The extension 
grounds. 

‘The care and decoration of burial places. 

Improving the appearance and ventilation of 
school-houses. 

The reform of alleys and bad streets. 

The extension of walks into the country. 

The suppression by moral means of rough and 
clisorderly conduct in the streets. 

The prompt removal, if possible, from public 
places of all pictorial advertisements of a repellent 
or demoralizing character, particularly those ad- 
vertising low exhibitions and quack medicines. 

The alleviation of the northern winter by pro- 
viding non-sensational skating-rinks, and similar 
indoor resorts. By non-sensational I mean skat- 
ing-rinks existing for the pleasure of the people 
who wish to practise an innocent and beneficial ex- 
ercise, and who have no desire to witness the per- 
formance of the “Champion Contortionist Skater 
of ‘Two Hemispheres.” 

Providing suitable bathing places where nature 
herself has not both provided and protected them 
from observation 


and improvement of public 


In this article I will | 


a 


THE YOUTHS 


| ple, at which the agreeable talents possessed by 
them shall be exercised for the entertainment of 
all. 

When a Society having such objects in view ex- 
ists in every thriving town, the rights of beauty 


| will be respected and enforced. A cry of horror | 


will arise at the needless disfiguration of a beach, 
a lake shore, a river bank, a mountain range, or 
any other commanding or pleasing natural object, 
and people will not feel it necessary to cross the 
| ocean to find solace and restoration. 
| be recognized that the beauty of natural objects is 
precisely that part of them, or that quality in 
them, which belongs to the whole people, and of 
which the people cannot ordinarily be deprived 
without robbery. 





For the Companion. 


HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER. 


“I’m not good for much, am I, mother?” 

The question was asked playfully, but the young 
man sitting at the breakfast-table, from which a red- 
armed girl was carrying the dishes, threw down his 
paper, and springing up, said, with a flushed face,— 

“No, Dick, you’re not good for anything!” 

| “Come now!” was the angry response, and Mrs. 


Barnes hurried forward nervously, for it seemed as if 


the two brothers would fight. 
“It’s afact. You are living on us; you are lazy— 
and you’re almost twenty years old,” said Tom, the 
| eldest. 
“O boys! boys!” protested the woman, holding out 
| her hands. ‘You never quarrelled in your life. Don’t 
| begin now!”” 
| It’s time he heard the truth!’ muttered Tom. 
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“But, mother, haven’t I tried?” asked the boy, 
turning to her, and his voice trembled just a little. 

“You know, Tom, that Dick is delicate,” pleaded 
the woman. 

“Yes, and that’s been his shield long enough, I 
should He’s not too delicate to go to all the 
merry-makings, and eat his share, and when he gets 
a good chance in life, he don’t know it. I'll never 
try for him again, never!” and out he went, slam- 
ing the door behind him. 

“I don’t see what's got into Tom!” said the widow, 
distressfully. ‘I never knew him to act so before.” 

“Oh, it’s been in him some time,’’ muttered Dick, 
hoarsely. ‘Ever since he got acquainted with the 
Mosses. That’s what’s the matter.” 

“Do you really mean it, Dick?” 

“Of course I do. He likes Miss Anne, and he wants 
to marry and settle down, I’m in the way. I wish 
| father had lived, or I had died with him.” 

“Dick, darling, don’t talk so!” 

“I say Ido! Everything was going on just right. 
I liked my studies, and meant to make a man, though 
in a different way from Tom. He likes hard work, 
I hate everything but books, study 
I don’t see why Tom should be so hard on 


say. 


’ 


}and can do it. 
and law. 
me. I’mtrying my best. Lawyer Bates says that in 

less than two years I can make my own way.” 

“My, poor, dear boy! You are doing your best, I 
know you are.” 

“Yes, you think so; you feel so; I'm sure of your 
sympathy, but you see, Tom wants me to be making 
money. He begrudges me the food I eat, and thinks 

} lam shirking, and trying to get along without work. 
He never said so before, but I have seen it of late. I 
can read it in the way he looks at me.” 

“My dear boy! try not to mind it!” 
| distressfully. 

“I have tried; laughed at his hints, and swal- 
But I can’t do it any longer; my 
self-respect is hurt. Allis, I must throw up my place 
with Lawyer Bates, and go out to Oregon, and buckle 
down to hard work.” 

“Dick, I never will consent to it!’ said his mother, 
growing pale. “You, with your delicate constitution, 
to go away so far from home,—from me,—when you 


said the widow, 


lowed my chagrin. 


have alwavs needed to be watched over and cared 
for! Try net to mind Tom 
“T have done so, mother, but T can’t pretend to try 


any longer. ‘Tom wants to be married—to the silli- 


est girlin the family, too, because she has a pretty 


It will then | 


COMPANION. 
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blame; he’s twenty-five years old, and doing a fair 

business. It’s only J amin the way. He has to help 

me to clothes, you know, and of course my board 

costs something. I might as well say yes. The jour- 
| ney will do me good, maybe, and there’s a chance to 
make money. It’s a new place, you know.” 

The conference closed, and Dick went to his office, 
| leaving his mother almost broken-hearted. It was 
| such a change from the tender care of her husband, 
to dependence upon the strong, self-willed man whose 
word had begun to be law. And it was embarrassing 
to feel that before long she would only be second in 
his heart and home. For he called the home his, 
though his mother had bought it with her own mon- 
ey years before, and furnished it herself. But now 
she was left so impoverished that she had no means 
to pay the taxes, and her health was poor. 

If Tom would only wait! But no; Tom believed 
that Dick was lazy; that his studying law was but a 
farce; that he should be no more exempt from hard 
work than himself. And he had just had such a 
splendid situation offered for him, that it angered 
him beyond measure when Dick declined, “gentleman 
Dick,” as he sneeringly called him. Besides, he did 
wish to marry, but would not while he fancied Dick 
an encumbrance. 

That night the brothers met for a few moments; 
the mother was not in the room. 

“Have you written your friend in Oregon?” asked 
Dick, and something in his handsome, intellectual 
face rebuked his elder brother, as he answered,— 

“No; I shall write him to-night.” 

“Yell him I accept,” said Dick, shortly, turned on 
his heel and left the room. 

“Come to his senses at last,’”’ said Tom, reflectively, 
yet with certain uneasy twinges, as he remembered 
the almost unnatural brilliancy of the dark, pathetic 
eyes, so like his father’s. ‘“Pshaw! it will do the fel- 
low good to knock round the world alittle. He has 
been tied quite too long to his mother’s apron-strings. 
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DECORATIONS. 


And—as to law—there are too many lawyers already. | 
He will thank me before the year is out, and mother, 
too.” 

Dick broached the idea to his friend Lawyer Bates, 
who tried all in his power to dissuade him. 

“You've the making of an excellent lawyer in you,” 
he said, “‘and you are getting along wonderfully. If 
you will go off so far, why don’t you wait till you 
get your diploma? That’s the business you were 
made for.” 

But all the talk did no good, and inwardly calling 
him a fool, the man turned to the papers before him. 
How could Dick tell him that he was an unwelcome 
guest in his mother’s house? 

“Die in a year,” the lawyer muttered afterwards, 
when Somebody spoke to him about it. “The boy 
isn’t made for hard work, and he’!1 find it out.” 

The year passed. Tom had been six months mar- 
ried, and had brought his pretty, helpless bride to his 
home, hired extra servants, and seemed as happy as 
alord. He did not notice the increasing pallor of his 
mother’s face, the heart-broken look that told how 
she missed thoughtless, warm-hearted, loving Dick. 

He had always made such a pet of his little, gentle | 
mother, and now she felt as if she were almost for- | 
gotten. Her son and his wife were kind to her—but 
oh, she wanted the clasp of loving arms about her 
neck, and the kiss of a son, sometimes. Her only | 
solace was the reception of the letters that came at | 
first every week—but of late there had been great 
gaps between. He laughed in his letters, but sobbed 
as he folded them; she never should know—never! 

He had enjoyed the novelty of the trip, and the new 
associations among which he 





was thrown, for a time. | 
The work which he was expected to do was entirely | 
beyond his strength, and the persons with whom he | 
was thrown in contact were rough and uncultivated. 
He had been accustomed to delicate and nourishing | 
food; that which he tried to eat was coarse, badly | 
prepared and unwholesome. Day after day he la- | 
bored from early morning till late at night, leaving 
for his place of lodgment so exhausted that the best | 
meal would have been distasteful. As the weakness | 
increased, he fought bravely against it, and yet the | 
longing for home—the almost agonized desire to look 
upon his mother’s face once more—added to his phys- 
ical sufferings. 

“That boy looks like a ghost,” 
| employer. 

“Yes; not fit for the business,” was his reply, “but 


said some one, to his 





Arranging an annual festival of the whole peo-! face and dresses so stylishly. I suppose he’s not to! the poor fellow is trying hard.” | 


“© mother! mother! Iam coming home. I must 
come home,” he wrote, at the conclusion of the year. 

“I thought so,” said practical Tom, with a clouded 
brow, when his mother read him the letter, her voice 
trembling. ‘You made a baby of him for all time— 
he'll never be a man !”’ 

Little he thought how proghetic were his words! 
The next letter said,— 

“Expect me by the third of next month at latest.” 
The next—written in a strange hand,— 

“DEAR MADAM,—I am sorry to write you bad 
news. Your son was getting ready to start for home, 
when he broke down. He was never strong enough 
for the work, and I told him so, months ago, but he 
would not give up. There was good metal in him— 
but—I think he mourned too much for his home and 
his mother. Just before he died, he said, ‘If I could 
only see my mother for one moment, I could die 
happy!” 

Why need we follow the letter? Tom broke down, 
for once, when the news forced itself upon him. The 
mother went rapidly to the grave, and to this day 
there is a look in Tom’s face, which neither care nor 
bodily suffering put there—only consciousness that 
having been his brother’s keeper, he failed in both 
duty and affection, and for the rest of his life must 
pay the penalty. 


+? 





For the Companion. 


WINDOW DECORATIONS. 
By Charles Barnard. 


No one ever yet succeeded in building a house in 
which the view from every window was pleasant. 
There is the barn to be seen from one window, the 
back yard from another, or a dull board fence bound- 
ing the prospect from another. There is always one 
poor window where no one cares to sit, for there is 
little to see. Besides this, every window is shaded 
in front by curtains. The sky is beautiful at times, 
but in arranging our windows we put the curtain at 
the upper half to shut out the excess of skylight. In 
many houses there are rooms in which the view from 
the windows is so unlovely, that the people are just 
as happy if they never look out at all. In city houses 
there are always windows that, if it were not for the 
light, might as well be closed up all the time. 

For hundreds of years the builders of cathedrals 
and churches have agreed that in such places no one 
cares to look out the windows. There is only the 
self-seeking world outside, so the builders cleverly 
filled the windows with stained or colored glass, that 
admitted the light and yet shut out the distracting 
view. Then they went a step further, and made the 
semi-transparent windows beautiful, and turned what 
was intended at first as a curtain into a charming 
kind of picture. 

Within the last few years this art of decorating 
windows with stained glass has made wonderful 
progress in this country, and it is being introduced 
into private houses. It cuts off the objectionable 
view from the window, and yet gives light. It serves 
as a curtain to exclude the excess of light, and it 
makes at the same time a beautiful picture in the 
window. Besides this, the colored picture can be 
seen from the outside by night, and gives pleasure to 
all that pass that way. 

Now good stained glass is more expensive than 
curtains, and many people, particularly those living 
in the country, cannot conveniently get it. 

Many a housekeeper wishes she could have these 
charming effects of transparent color in some more 
simple and cheaper way. Many a girl would decorate 
her chamber windows if she knew of something that 
would be within her reach. As soon as stained glass 
began to be introduced into private houses, efforts 
were made to find something that weuld take its 
place. New methods of painting glass were tried, 
and new materials and processes were invented, all 
designed to give something that would be more or 
less transparent, and in colors that could be applied 
to any window. 

Having examined the best of these processes, and 
having tried one of them in his own windows, the 
writer may be prepared to tell how you may become 
your own window-stainers. 

One way to decorate a window in transparent col- 
ors is to paint the inside of the glass in oil paints. 
The best paints to use are Winsor and Newton’s 
tube colors.. For reds use crimson, lake and Indian 
yellow. For greens mix Prussian blue and Indian 
yellow. Burnt sienna and bitumen mixed give 
orange. Crimson, lake and Prussian blue may also 
make a good combination. These colors may be 
thinned with varnish, and are to be applied directly 
to the glass. Lead foil and bronze powder may also 
be used to mark the “leads,” or black sash-lines of 
stained glass. 

The first step is, of course, to make your design. If 
you do not know how to paint foliage, or flowers, or 
other decorative work, the best plan is to copy some 
simple piece of stained glass, or invent a simple geo- 
metrical pattern. By this is meant a design made in 
straight lines. For instance: There may be a border 
of small squares, with the centre filled in with a dia- 
mond pattern. Exercise your own taste, but be sure 
you understand what you mean to do. 

Having mapped out the work on a piece of paper, 
clean the glass (inside) thoroughly and wipe it dry. 
Then tie up a bunch of rags in a piece of cloth so as 
to make a soft pad or “dabber.” Then paint the 
whole glass with one good coat of clear copal varnish. 





| Next, while the varnish is still wet, put on the colors 


with the dabber, putting the color down so as to dis- 
tribute it evenly over the glass and give it a uniform 
surface. Put each color in its square, using all of 
one color at one time. Then, having cut the lead foil 
into strips, lay it on the wet colors to mark the pat- 
tern in black lines. If you prefer the bronze powder, 
the divisions between the colors must be left till the 
work is dry, and then with a narrow paint-brush draw 
lines in varnish between the colors and put the bronze 
powder on those lines while they are still wet. 

This work admits of a great variety of beautiful 
effects in spite of the few colors that can be used, and 


|in the hands of a good painter makes a capital 


method of decorating windows. The windows exam- 
ined by the writer that were decorated in this way 
were very rich and brilliant in color, and at a little 
distance very few would imagine they were not real 
cathedral glass, 
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THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 








For those who cannot paint there is another plan 
that can be tried by any young girl who can handle a 
pair of scissors, and has a good eye for colors. The 
material is a thin, satin-like fabric that may be paper 
and looks like silk. What it really is has not been 
disclosed, as it is a trade secret. However, this need 
not concern us. All we wish to know is this: it is 
semi-transparent, and if pressed against a sheet of 
glass that has been moistened with water, it will 
cling so firmly that no ordinary rough usage will take 
it off. Having used the material in decorating a num- 
ber of windows, I can tell you just how to use it, 
what it costs and what it looks like when finished. 

The material is made in Belfast, Ireland, and comes 
in small thin sheets packed in boxes between tissue 
paper. It is very delicate and may be cut easily with 
knife or scissors. The sheets are either in plain col- 
ors, each measuring ten and one-half inches by four 
and one-half inches, or in colored sheets stamped 
with black lines or patterns or in sheets printed with 
foliage, flowers or arabesque designs. These printed 
sheets are of various shapes and sizes and all in the 
most beautiful colors. Held up to the sunlight, they 
shine with a soft opalescent lustre, and the pictures 
stand out bright and clear. Here in the illustrations 
are pictures of the smaller sheets showing the pat- 
terns printed on them. 

These are only six of the smaller patterns, but you 
can readily see that, if you had these, you could form 
a design that would be suitable for a window. 

The manner of fixing these to the window is very 


simple. Have the glass thoroughly cleaned on the 
inside, and then, having trimmed the edges of all the 


sheets, spread them out on a table in the order in 
which they are to stand in the window. If it isa 
window where you wish to look out at times, only the 
upper half need be covered. For entry windows, 
side-lights, transom-lights and all windows where the 
view is to be shut out, cover the entire surface of the 
glass. The best plan is to lay a sheet of paper on the 
table and mark upon it the exact size and shape of 
the sash, and then make up your design by laying the 
colored sheets on the paper. With the sheets we pro- 
cure a box of narrow strips in black. These are to 
mark the divisions between the colors and serve to 
cover up any ragged or irregular spaces between the 
sheets. They are intended to imitate the black lines 
in real stained glass, and are called “leads.” 

Having fixed upon the border, the centre may be 
filled with the plain colors in squares, diamonds or 
other patterns, or with larger pictures like the one 
shown here. When the design is fully arranged bring 
the table near the window, and with a damp sponge 
wet a corner of the sash. Then take one of the cor 
ner pieces, and press it against the glass, rubbing it 
down hard and smooth to press out all air bubbles. 
The best way is to lay the sheet down first at one cor- 
ner, so as to drive out the air as itis pressed down. 
Take pains to see that the sheetis square and true, 
for when it is once put on, it is not easy to take it off. 
It soon dries hard, and is finished. One side of each 
sheet is glazed, and putting it on the glass it looks 
best with the glazed side out, though either side will 
cling to the glass. 

When all the colors are in place go over the whole 


work with the leads, putting them on in the same way, , 


and marking out the pattern in black lines. To give 
variety to the work some of the leads are narrower 
than others. For persons who do not own the houses 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor gives vitality, gloss, and fresh- 
ness to the hair, and restores its beauty. (Adv. 
iiacabiieinaaas 

Hot weather weakens the system. Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla gives strength and purifies the blood. (Ade, 

————— 

Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 
A simple and etfective remedy is found in “Brown's Ver- 
mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. [Adv. 

eS eee 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 


ASTH M Powers’ SpecificforAsthma, 


Y FEVER, 50c. of Druggists or by mail. Sample 
BAY oiy etree E.C. POWERS, Danvers, Mass. 


BILIOUSINE A two-cent stamp sent to SNow & 


EARLE, he ge R. L., will obtain 
by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, @ sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, /n- 
digestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, 
and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 
A simple and 


BOOKKEEPING AT HOME. practical form 


now in use by more than 100 of the leading firms in 
Chicago, can be easily learned without assistance by 
the use of our large 224 pp. instruction book—simple 
and comprehensive, complete with forms for prace ice 
together with key and full amps oe Onl ° 
essons by mail. Correspondence solicited. Address 
SEVEN ACCOUNT SYSTEM CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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fashion plates. 


Illustrations lee 
of of Hate, nay wd Caps, Pouches, . 
Miser Outfits, TRompons, eeree 
Epeaeier 6 boulder Knots, Gold Cord ai 
Laces, Butto' Sos secre! Trove 
sion Flags sears 


aa 
est LYONS HEALY? Ch Chicago! 


ONE CENT. 


The value of one cent in HELIOTROPE, VIO- 
LETTE or JOCKEY CLUB SACHET POWDER 
imparts a delicate and lasting perfume to cloth- 
ing, furniture, stationery, gloves, or upholstery. 
It should be sewed into small bags or packets, 
and not scattered loosely. Sample mailed upon 
receipt of twenty-five cents in rry- 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOLID EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 














A few strokes will give the dullest knife a keen ed 
which every housekeeper will appreciate. Handy 
»le or kitchen use. Made of best Turkish emer 
-el wire in center, and will last a life-time. M 
any address on receipt of 60 cts. Special inducements = 
agents; a good article for boys and girls to sell. 

Address W. H. PARKIN, US. Water St., Cleveland, O. 
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The best elastic bone in the world for dress-mak- 
ing purposes. Ask your merchant for it; if he does not 
keep it, any amount desired will be sent you postpaid on 
por a of price, 15 cts. per yard. For sale by the whole- 











The Neverslip 
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ome 


3. One Set Shoes, fitted with 
corresponding to those in Shoes. 


4. 200 Calks, any size. 


express office or freight station on line of railroad. 


ordered to be sent by express C. O. D. 
received from express companies. 


the total number of orders received from him until 
will send in his orders as fast as they 
make no difference in the amount due the Agent. 


36 India Wharf, 





1. One Set Shoes, fitted with Calks in, 50 extra 
corresponding to those in Shoes, and one Wrench. 


Two Sets Shoes, fitted with Calks in, and 50 extra Calks of 
sizes corresponding to those in Shoes. 


Horseshoe Co. 


Amendment TO PROPOSITION of July 9th. 


For FIVE DOLLARS in Cash, or C. O. D., the Company will sell either one of 
the four following 


lots of goods: 


Calks of sizes 


Calks in, and 100 Calks of sizes 


And deliver FREE OF CHARGE as specified below, and will pay Commissions 
at the following rates on all orders received by them before October Ist, 1885: 


30 cents each for 5 or more orders and less than 10. 

40 sé ss ss 10 66 15. 

45 “ec sé ec 15 sé “é “ec sé ee 20. 

50 “eé “ec se 20 “ec “é “é “é “cc 50. 

60 “é “eé ae 50 “é “ce “ce sé ae 100. 

75 “é “cc ae 100 “ “ec “é “e ace 200. 
1.00 “« “© 200 or more orders. 


Proposition to hold good until October 4st, 1885, but not later, 


Goods thus ordered the Company will deliver to any city or town in the United States 
on line of a railroad free of express or freight charges, or if town is not on line of railroad, to nearest 


Money must either accompany orders (in which case the amount of the commissions 
may be deducted from the full amount of the orders before sending them), or else goods must be 


In this case commissions will be paid as soon as money is 


An account will be kept with each Agent, and he will be entitled to Commission on 


Oct. Ist. The Company request that each Agent 


are received, as it will greatly facilitate their business and 


Address 


THE NEVERSLIP HORSESHOE CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 











ISSUE PAPER FLOWER-MAKI 7 fully 
described and illustrated in Supplement No. ¢ 
| ENTLEY’S CATALOGUE 


of Novelties in Art Needlework, &c. 
Not merely a few hints, but carefully written 





sale_and retail trade, Address bi f R 
FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 
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they live in, the best plan is to put the material on 
sheets of framed glass, and to fix the frames inside 
the sasia. 

The plain colors 1014x444 inches cost about six 
cents each. The square patterns 6x6 inches cost 
about seven cents, and the border pieces 1014x414 
inches cost about ten cents each. The larger pat- 
tern 1014x101 inches costs about fifty cents, and still 


lurger pieces cost about seventy-five cents; a gothic | 


design of four pieces measuring 30x18, one dollar and 
eighty-five cents, and a still larger design in one piece 
may cost one dollar, By using the smaller pieces and 
the plain colors, an ordinary window can be covered 
for from one to three dollars. One window measur- 
ing about 6 feet by 18 inches (a narrow window look- 
ing on a wall between two buildings) not count- 
ing the labor of putting the material on, cost about 
one dollar. It is avery pretty piece of decoration, 
and when the sun shines on the window the effect is 
quite brilliant. Before, the window was simply ugly, 
and had to be covered with a curtain. Now it is the 
most attractive feature in the room, and the curtain 
is kept drawn away from it all the time. 

The work of putting on this new decoration is very 
light. In fact, the writer found it quite entertaining, 
for it admits of the greatest variety in selecting col- 
ors and choosing designs. 
young lady can take up as a new accomplishment, and, 
if she have good taste, there seems to be no reason 
why in many small towns she might not make the 
work profitable in decorating windows for churches, 
stores, halls and private houses. The Belfast window 
decorations can be obtained in every city, and nearly 
every large town. Among them are usually exhibit- 
ed some fine Scriptural designs and figures. 


—— --+e+- --___ 
“SIT YE DOWN.” 


A little mild sarcasm is occasionally an excellent 
thing for lofty-minded and mannered people. The 
gentle sarcasm and gentler reproof of the old cot- 
tager in the following incident could not have been 
lost on the pompous pastor: 

The cottager was an aged widow 

“Sit down,” she said, simply, as the dignified min- 
ister entered her cottage. 

‘ ye expected a more respectful salutation, and said, 
OTtilv,— 

‘Woman, I’m the Lord’s servant.” 

“If that be sae, then, like your Master ye’ll be 
humble, an’ sit ye ‘dow n,” she replied. 

He sat down.—Christian Union. 


—~4@ 
> 





“T WISH, MAMMA,” said Sally, with comical solem- 
nity, “that you would make Harry stop throwing 
peach- stones at me. He hasn’t hit me yet, but every 
time he throws, he hurts my feelings dreadfully.” 


A VERY promising youth, who could “furnish the 
best of references from the college where he had just 
graduated,” recently engaged fh business pursuits, 
and made out a bill for ‘fo ourtey yards calco.” Bein 
called to account for the bad spelling, he said, “Oh 
yes, the ‘gi’ is left out, isn’t it?’—Zye, 


It is something every | 














Journal of Home Literature a hion. 
FIFTY CTS, CTS. N Cheapest 
> n 
| “ALYEAR, YEAR. the world. 
Any one sending four 
names and $2.00 w = 
| receive one copy t 


| COOPER & CONARD, 9th 0 Market, Phila. 


AMERICAN RUDGE 


The only first-class wheel listed 
at a low price, fitted with all the 
latest improvements. 


Price, 50 in., Enamel and 
Nickel, $107.50. 
Send for Catalogue & Agents’ Terms 
Stoddard, Lover.ng & Co., 
nERVvOGe. 152 Congress St., Boston, | 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


PREVENTED BY USING 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


This is the only infant’s food that COURTS THE 
SEVERE TEST OF HOT WEATHER. By the 
use of Nestle’s Food the lives of thousands of puny 
infants have been saved. 

Pamphlets giving full information sent free on appli- 
cation to 

THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
18 College Place, NEW YORK. 














FISHING OvuwrTrFrigT. 


1 Pocket Tackle — tin, handsomely finished, - + $1.3 
lea. No. 3, 344. 4 and 6 Trolling Spoons, . . 1.80 
ly doz. No. 1 sanaee Single Gut Hooks, - - - 2 
be] -0 Gimp Snelled Hooks, - 30 
. * Limerick neon, . - 10 
ly ‘doz. “Trout Flies, - 25 

% Bas: oe os -38 

y%“ Sinkers, - - OT 

4 be wivels, : - 15 

yds. Linen Braid Line, 35 

1 box Split Shot Sinkers, 10 

11% in. Wood Float, - 05 

Sent on receipt of $4.00. $5.00 


A nice present for Gentleman, 
Lady or Boy. The above is all 
of the pest quality, selected by 
a practical fisherman. Cash re- 





Yate . APPLIED FOR. funded, less postage, if goods are 
nt to Dealers. unsatisfactory. 
’. °C. "WILSON & CO., 239 & 241 Laxg St., Curcaco. 


and ex plicit instructions, with diagrams 
This for cutting all the parts, detail drawings 
Su of the different manipulations and pic- 
plement tures of the completed flowers, Con- 
| separate- tains also much other matter of in- 
ly for lie. terest to ladies who do faneywork. 
or for 25c. we 32 large pages with several hun- 
send — Rd dred illustrations, 


Catalogu 

cluding supplen 
192 pp., nearly 
iMustrations.” 


entley’s Art-Needlework, 


12 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 
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|] ERY, CROCHET, ETC., SENT FOR 
} 10 CENTS IN STAMPS. WASTER 







[/SEWING SILK, BLACK OR AS~- 
SORTED 25 CTS. PER OUNCE. 


* BUREKA SILK CO. Boston Mass. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Decorative Art Needlework. 


Just issued, the Sum- fancy work. It also con- 
mer Supplement of my tains cuts and descrip- 
catalonse. Home Beau- tion showing how to cut 

ul. It contains the lak 
Sceewet number of illus- 
trations and descriptions 
of Novelties of any book 
pr reviously published. It 

s full of interest to deal- 
ers and those who love 














Al F 
This is by all odds the 
most instructive book 
out, and well worth 
sending the price, fifteen 
cents, for. 


RS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
Art Bn Establishment, 10 West 14th St, N.Y. 


PRIZE 


Base Ball Badge, 


Nickel-Plated, cach 10 
cts., 3 for Seong 9 for 50c., 
1 doz., 60 cts. 

Base-Ball Caps and 
Belts, each 10c., 15c., 
and 25c.; per wate 60 
cts., $1.50 and $2.50. 

\ Catchers’ ewree, 25e. and 

50c, per p 
All the atove | sent by mail, post- 
/ age paid. Fora complete list ofall 
our goods, send for our 1885 Cata- 
logue of 292 large pages, 4000 illus- 
trations. Sent by mail, 25 cents. 

PECK & SNYDER 
126-130 _ ah Street, New York. 












$6 to $8 a Day in your on 


{3 the NICKEL TIDY HOLDE 
Over 125,000 sold. Every family b 
them, Sample and a nts’ Price List by mail, ‘Ic. 
2c. 2c. stamps. W. I W. Hass! 





ys 
in 
UBACH, Box A, 51, “Sandusky, O, 


FANCY WORK BOOKS. 





New Books! New Editions! New Patterns! 





INGALLS’ MANUAL OF FANCY WORK — New 


1885 Edition, 80 EXTRA PAGES. This 
New Edition has 192 Pages of Patterns and Jnstructions 
for Kensington Embroidery, Artistic Needle Work, etc. 
It has 57 Illustrations of STITCHES, inc luding Aensing- 

ee Outline, Satin, Feather, Irish, Hem, Janina, Knot, 21 
New RENAISSA? STITCHES from Paris, ete. Gives 

a list of the mater used, has'a fine selection of FANCY 
WorK PATTERNS, including Lambrequins, Bannes 
Screens, Knotted Fringe, Daisies in Ribbon Work, Fring- 
ed Tassels,ete. Directions for Stamping, Mlustrations 
of our Stamping Patterns, also of Briggs’ Transfer lat- 
terns,etc. We send this MANUAL by mail for 18 two- 


cent Stamps; 4 for 
FLOW = for a MBROIDERY. A 
gives 


OF 
New Book! 1e Correct Colors 


















and Shades for Embroidering / “ail ors, Wheat, Grasses, 
Ferns, ete. Ladies doin sept 1 mbroide ry will 
find this book a great he fp. Price, 35 cts., 5 for $1.0. 
Handbook of Crochet and Knitted Lace,” ° ake rice, 3 


Book of Darned Lace Patterns, 
Book for Crazy Patchwork, 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Book, 
Book of Worsted Cross-Stitch Patterns, 
Book of Tidy and Point-Russe Patterns, 
Instruction Book Jor Stamping and Painting, % 
g@~ The retail ‘price of these 9 books is $2.21 
SPECIAL OFFER! We will send you these 9 
books, by mail, for $l and 5 2-c, stamps. Circulars free. 
dress J. F, UNGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


READ THIS! 
NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


Of our own invention and manufacture, just out. 

















On receipt of order with sample shade will cond 
goods to your address in any place in the U.S. for 
examination and approval before risking your 
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| ompadour, Lisbon 
Waves, all warranted natural 
dampness, 

Switches in all shades and sizes, Wigs, Front- 
pieces, etc. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington Street, BOSTON. MASS, 





Sea Foam, and other 
curl and to withstand 
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(CONGRESS.] 
Best of material ; perfect 
cannot — these shoes, TAKE N ut send 
“w.L. DO Lae S $3 SHOE, WARRANTED, 


\ every town in the U.S. 





ect fit ; a; latent 4 styles; every 1 pair guaranteed. 





uals any $5 or $6 shoe in the 


7 4 
YN aE Be 
.. t@ whom exclusive control of these shoes will be given, Coprmpenteane invited, W. L, DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, Mention this paper, 


T address on post 
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OTTOM OF 


for instructions how to procure them an 
EACH SHOE 





{LACED BALLS.) 


market, Only $3 shoe with Pre | tope, If your dealer 
get a perfect fit. CAUTION.—SEF THAT 
None others are genuine, Ww ante fat retail dealer in 
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DUSK. 


Shifting shadows, indistinct, 

Leaves and branches crossed and linked, 
Cling like children, and embrace, 
Frightened at the moon’s pale face. 
In the gloomy wood < ‘gins 

Noise of inseet violin 

Swarms of fireflies fl cok their lamps 
In their atmospheric camps, 

And the sad-voleed w hippoor will 
Echoes back from hill to hill, 

Liquid clear above the crickets 
Chirping in the thorny thickets. 
Weary eyelids, eyes that weep, 

Wait the magic touch of slec 

While the dew, in silence fz alling, 

Fills the air with seent of musk, 
And this lonely night-bird, calling, 
Drops a note down through the dusk. 


F. D, Sherman, in June Atlantic. 
oe —— 
MILLY. 
“Any time yo’ is passin’ by, I'd like fo’ yo’ to come 
in an’ git a drink o’ cold watah. We’se got mos’ an 
awful good well.” 








Phat was about the only good thing poor Milly 
did have, unless | except her good and honest heart, 


audher strong and willing arms, on the strength of 
If they should fail her! 
good Lo’d would perwide. 


whieh so much depended, 

“But DT reckon de 
done say He will, ‘in some way or nuther,’ as de hymn 
goes,’ Milly said, in the of her cheerfulness 
and faith, when T one day suggested the possibility 


beauty 
of her strength failing if she 
est, for she worked very hard. 

She was the mother of nine children, and their sole 
upport. She had a husband, a good-for-nothing, 
shiftless creature, who did little but eat and sleep, 
Milly provided what he ate, and no word of complaint 
saped her lips. 

She washed at our house every Monday, doing her | 
work with the most punctilious nicety; she never 
shirked anything. Every duty of her hard life was 
so well and faithfully performed! When putting on 
her things to go home, would say, 

“Any time yo’ is passin’ by, I'd like fo’ yo’ to come 
in an’ git a drink o’ cold watah.” 

It was all the poor soul had to offer. 
She 


put it to too severe a 


ever @3¢ 


she 


She gave it 
would have been a good Samaritan to 
every thirsty soul on earth if she could. Sometimes 
I would stop at her wretched little cabin for the drink | 
of cold water, and the poverty and wretchedness of 
the sickened me. But the eup of cold water 
came and sweet from the well, and it always 
“Won't yo’ hab 

Yo's freely weleome to it any time yo's 
Milly would always say. 


freely. 


place 
clear 
seemed a precious offering to me. 
some moah? 
passin’ by,” 

She seemed to feel the 
understand that there were 
that the 
swept away. 


difference between us; to 
things we could never 
prejudice of color could 
I felt it, was ashamed of it, 
but could not overcome it. She knew it, accepted it 
in meekness and patience her 


have in common; 


never be 


cheerfully, and bore 
harder lot. 

Iler home, though it were a palace, could never be 
nor mine to her. Equals on earth we 
could never be, although we were so in the sight of 
God, and at the foot of the Cross. 

But there was the cup of cold water. Surely Milly 
could give me that, and I could accept it without los- 
ing caste, that poor possession, without which Milly’s 
soul was as precious as my own in the sight of Him 
to whom all souls are one. J. L. He 


open to me 


or - — 


DIGNITY UPSET. 

Too much dignity, like too much pride, is ofttimes 
doomed to fall, and instead of being commended, be- 
comes the butt of ridicule. Foote, the English comic 
a wager that he would upset the 
dignity of a certain head-waiter at the principal hotel 
in Bath, who had the name of being the most digni- 


actor, once made 


tied man in Britain. His experiment and its success 
ure noted below: 
Foote went to the hotel with three friends—an en- 


gineer who had lost an eye, a cavalry officer who had 
lost an arm, and an old sea-captain who had lost a leg. 
rhe quartette ensconced themselves in the four cor- 
ners of the room, and bawled for the waiter, who 
eame in with a more than ordinary assumption of 
dignity as a tacit protest against their unceremonious 
treatment of him. 

‘Waiter!’ cried the one-eyed engineer, “come and 
take off my eve-glass,” adding, as the waiter swelled 
with indignation, ‘and while you're about it, just 
tuke out my eye.” 

“Your eye, sir?” echoed the startled dignitary. 

“Yes, my eye; don’t you unéerstand English? Look 
sharp!" 

Eve-glass and glass-eye came away together, and 
the waiter reconnoitred them doubtfully as they la 
in the palm of his hand, like a man eying a watch 
that has suddenly stopped, 

Just then the one-armed dragoon shouted in his 
turn: “Waiter, take off my glove; and, now that I 
think of it, take off my arm!” 

Glove and hand gave way at the first effort, and the 
waiter, appalled to see his customers all tumbling to 
pieces like a mosaic puzzle, was turning hastily away, 
whe n the one-legged sailor roared,— 

“Waiter, pull off my starboard boot, and you may 
as well pull off my leg, too!” ; . 

rhe poor waiter shudderingly complied, mentally 
repeating every prayer he could think of. Instantly 
the pre viously loosened straps of the cork-leg gave 
way, and down went the man of dignity on his aug- 
ust back, with the artificial limb quivering in his 
clutches. 

It was enough. Forge tting everything in his agon- 
ized longing to escape from this chamber of horrors, 
the ill-starred waiter, casting a terrified glance at the 
fragments which strewed the carpet, sprang towards 
the door. 

But before he could reach it, Foote himself—the 
length and flexibility of whose neck might have 
aroused the envy of an ostrich—called out,— 

Waiter, come and take off my hat, 
you're at it, take off my head!” 

Hluman nature could bear no more. 
waiter gave one yell and made but a single bound 
trom the top of the stairs to the bottom, upsetting not 
only his dignity, but himself,so thoroughly that to 
the dey of his death he was never quite his own self 
again 


and while 
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| ual for Young Men, Muslin, $1, Russia, $2, postpaid, 
A superb gift for a Birthday present. Send for a copy. 


Price salers. | 
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The Woodbury Company, Boston, Mass. 


M FISH HOOKS, 8 sizes.Kirby steel, 
4 FISH P10 keaipresents se. ijand 10s. 
present, $1. E. H. BLoob, Lynn, } 
MUSICAL AT HEADQUARTERS. 
90 cts. to $2,000. Send stam 
BOXES LLERAT & CO., 
. ? Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
JIMPROVED ROOT BEER, 
| Packages, 25c. Makes 5 gallons of a 
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cas, 
delicious, sparkling and wholesome 
Sold bye st a uggists, or sent by mail on re- 
25ce. C. RES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Me n “with $50 to $100, and t eam, as 
country agents for the best se Hing "4 
family utensil in the world. Also 


A respectable, legit- 
imate — 8s,Which pa 
J. WORTH, box 5006, St. Lo » Mo. 


STUDENT’ Ss CABINET 
of 20 Rocky Mt. M 
Gems, and Petrifact 
‘ranged in a handsome 

ease, correctly labeled, securely 
wee ked, only $1.00, Large Cata- 
logue of Indian walle, dc. H. H. "AMMEN, Denver, Colo. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any kind, send stamp to A. W. GUMP, 

Dayton, Oh for large illustrated Price 

List of NEW and SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 

Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel- a lated. 


_BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 


A beautiful imported Birthday 
Card sent FREE to any baby under 
1 year old, and much information of 
interest to the mother, Send name 
and age with address, to | 


WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO. Burlington, Vt, 4 
THE MAGEE STANDARD RANGES, 


Furnaces and Stoves received the Gold Medal at 

the Mechanies’ Fair, recently held in this city. This 

is the highest award ever made by this well-known as- 

sociation, and is only given ty superlative merit, 
AGEE_ FURNACE CO., 


beve rage. 
| ceipt of 4 


WANTED | 


town agents ewebag team. 
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Boston, 





“LINENE” 


Reversible Collars»*Cuffs 


M 
New York, Chicago, San Frane ‘isco. 
2) 4 oot D MEDAL FABRIC.) 

par uffs & Collar, either 
Rubens, Ange lo, Raphael or Mur illo, any size by mail, 6c. 


Reversible Collar © o., Factory, Cambridge, Mass, 
See large ady. in YouTH’s COMPANION, July 2nd, 


A CHEAP 5 OFING 


STRONG 
Easy to apply,does not 
ies, Is also 
TUTE. for 

we Cost. at PETS 

MARE 7. kK faut same. 

alogue and Sam- 

W. He »- FAY = é o. Camden, N. J. 
c hicago Der- 


SALT RHEU enial Institute 


Eczema or Salt Rheum, Acne or 
Pimples, Freckles, Boils, Pru- 
Moles, 
PIMPLES Skin and 

2 Diseases 
successfully treated. Send for 
Circulars, Address Dr. Hurcu- 
INSON, Opera House Build- 


ing, C hie ago, FRECKLES. 


Illinois. 
TREATMENTS FOR OUT OF TOWN PATIENTS. 


In one to familiarize the public with the advantages 

mK Wwe will send to any address an Elegant 
Chromo(28x13 inches), cloth-backed and mounted for 
hanging, for tive 2-ct. stamps to pay for posiage and 
packing, 


; OLUMBIA 
BICYCLE i9-(THE POPE 











Established 1866. 





ples Sree. 





ay 


Kent, pub., Davenport, Ia., will send his New Man- | 
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To preserve the richness of color or delicacy of tint of your summer 


dresses, make suds of hot water and Ivory Soap, allow it to cool until luke- 


warm, then wash your dresses in the solution, and thoroughly rinse in clear 


Ordinary soaps contain too much alkali, which in a short time 


bleaches the color and destroys its beauty. Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, 
says, **The Ivory Soap cannot injure the most delicate fabric.” 





If your grocer aoes not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you free a large cake of Ivory Soap. 











MFG--CO: 
STRIGYGLES - °22A25-" 
NEW HARVEST FOR ACENTS. 
Knife and Scissors Sharpener. 











Made of a preparation of one of the hardest minerals. 
Is strong and durable, and will last a lifetime. A child 
can use it, rere, little talking is required for an Agent 
to make a sale. Call for a dull knife or shears and show 
how quickly it can be put in order, A fortune for the 
energe’ eee — oo a doze n ana dou the business a 
Sample by mail The. rdozen; $9 per ¢ \ 
tturiensed ‘atalogue free : Addr satiate 
EN’ rs’ "PL LY G ‘0. og 200 C ‘lark St., Chicago, Il. 


ay 
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SOMETHING NEW! 

Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Curler 
’ Tooth Brush, 


Both sent to any part of the World on receipt 
of $1.00. 


An‘1 if not perfectly satisfactory in every case, the money 
will be prema returned. 
La sentiemen who wish toqui ickly bang, 
crimp orcurl the hair, beard or moustache by a new 
method, or to possess sound, white teeth and rosy 
gums, ‘aro invited to read the brief but inter- 
esting description of these new inventions. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Appliances are 
. now soki and well known in every part 
‘ of tho world, and are guaranteed by 


THE PALL MALL 
ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION 
OF LONDON, 
ENGLAND. 


















CENTS EAC 


CENTS RACH, | 
POosT POSTPAID: 





LF PAGE'S 
Fr, LIQUID GLUE 
IXSSSHALLER, FOR PSMENZING 


Awarded GO! = 
by Mason & Harting - seme ee + — ‘oon = F 
sviees ri sas CO &e. Mfd only by the ® 
cE AE O. GLOUCESTER, MAS 

VERY HER ~ Sa-Sample Ti Tin Can by Mail, 2c. 


NCLO-SWISS MI LK, 
CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


> ewes 
GREATAMERICAN 
v9 
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GoondD NEW 


TO LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 









orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 











Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 


Rose Peperated Bay tSet. For full par eer sates 
HE EAT AMERICAN TEA 
P. U. Bo 3 31& 33 Vesey St.. FO 





The martyred 


STOVE PO LISH 


ed yo CMa 7 Saving Labor, an 
ness, Dura ty and Cheapness,U neaualled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





ea Set, or Handsome Decorated | 












































GREAT 
ANNOYANCE 


has been caused to all peoplo using tooth brush- 
es, by the bristles coming out inthe mouth, The 
Mall Klectric Association of Lon. 
don now take pleasu. ein introducing tothe Am- 
erican publica Tooth Brush which they guaran- 
tee free from this troublesome defect, com- 
men to all other Toot rushes. 
The bristles are inser’ ted in the haadie bya 
1 process, which renders it simp- 
impossible for them tocomo 
batt n use. acdlition to this, 
the h andle of tho Brush is made ofa 
newly invented material permanent- 
ly charged with an electro-mag- 
netic current,which acts without. 
any shock immediately upon 
the nerves and tissues of tho 
mouthand gums. Theactof 
brushing causesthis current 
to tlow into the nervecells 
and rootsof the teeth,and 


THE 
LONDON ASSOCIATION 


P now offer to the American public their new 
Electric Hair, Beard and Moustache 
Curler. Itisa cndoumne artic le, nic kel- _ 
< with ancbonized handle, and it shoul 
upy. a place in the toilet ‘of every lady and 
“gentleman in America. 
its aid the hair, beard or moustache 
2 curled in any desired style in from 
me to two minutes. For ladies it pro- 
duces the be “Langtry Style,” the “Patii 
Bang,” the “Montogue Curl,” and any 
ctheeform desired by ladies wearing 
their hair in the fashionable “loose 
and fluffy” mode, 
crimps or other formeo! f false hair 
will find this Electric Curler a 
very useful article. Itdoes not 
break off and ruin the hair 
like the ordinary ciimping 
process, cnd in wet or bot 


ose who wear 


ration. They are most simple to 
I Dh oy? them worth a 


like water upon weather it works asquick- 
a plant, it it vigorates ly asin cold. For cuil- 
and talizes ever ing the Moustache or 
rt, arresting decay, Beard ina moment it 
Building u up effect causes universal admi- S$ no equal, whito 
restoring the nae 





itis so simple inits 
use. operation that any 








inea apiece to those who devote one can ure it 
quickly, prodae” niuch attention to the ever-changing Droperly the first 
rosy color F arrangement of the Hair, L. LanctRy tions accom- 
the each 


Nw CLUB, LorDo! 

Dr. Scott’s opleornie c Curler curls the Mi Mus- 
tache ana Beard most perfectly. My wife uses 
them in crimping her Hair, with pleasing ne remulte. 

in the 

e use of 












The Borel Dental Society of London testi! 

strongest term + ™ = Danette apace | 
Dr, Scott's Electric Tooth id many experts in dentist- 
ry declare it to be the greatest invention in dental appliances 
since wae manufacture of artificial teeth. 

The handles are streng, beautifully polished, not af- 
fected ay acids, impervious to moisture, and forever tree from that 
unpleasant, musty odor exuding from wet bone handles. 

se articles are sold by all eeists and Fanc Goods Dealers; but if 
you « mannot get them conveniently, remit us the price y Draft, Check, anes s ‘ 
Post Office Order, or Stamps, at our risk, and they will be promptly sent to any 
dress postpaid. 


ACENTS! £ 


Rention this Paper 
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Either Sex) Wanted for Dr, Scott’s Beautiful Electric Corsets, Relts, Electric Hair, 
pith and Tooth Brushes and Insoles. No Risk. Quick Sales. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


For Terms address G. A. SCOTT, 842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 























